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ABSTRACT 


The  Acadia  School  Division,  as  well  as  many  other  school  divisions 
in  Alberta,  has  had  many  capable  high  school  students  drop  out  of  school 
to  take  good  paying  jobs  with  little  opportunity  for  advancement  and  little 
security  of  tenure.  When  asked  why  the  students  dropped  out  of  school, 
drop-outs,  their  parents,  and  their  teachers  often  give  brief  and  rather  bland 
answers.  The  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  to  find  out  just  why  the  students 
dropped  out  of  school  and  if  and  how  this  could  have  been  prevented. 

The  study  was  of  a  case  study  nature  in  order  to  get  at  the  core  of  the 
problem.  The  drop-out,  parents,  and  last  principal  or  teacher  were  inter¬ 
viewed  based  on  a  two  hundred  item  questionnaire.  Interviews  in  each  case 
involved  about  three  hours  of  discussion.  Results  were  written  as  case 
studies  since  it  was  impossible  to  tabulate  data  in  statistical  form  on  ten 
cases . 


Results  supported  the  original  hypothesis.  Most  students  do  not  with¬ 
draw  from  school  for  one  specific  reason  but  rather  a  multiplicity  of  reasons 
coming  to  a  climax  at  the  time  of  withdrawal.  The  drop-out  rate  in  the  Acadia 
School  Division  is  decreasing  and  the  grade  level  of  the  drop-out  is  becoming 
higher.  This  study  indicated  that  long  range  planning  for  high  school  programs 
could  assist  in  a  further  decrease  in  the  rate  of  high  school  drop-out. 
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CHAPTER  1 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED 

I.  THE  PROBLEM 

Statement  of  the  problem.  The  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  deter¬ 
mine  why  students  who  successfully  completed  grade  nine,  dropped  out  of  high 
school  before  graduation.  The  problem  was  considered  as  a  limited  case  study 
of  drop-outs  from  the  Acadia  School  Division  No.  8  centered  at  Oyen,  Alberta. 
The  limitations  being  that,  first,  drop-outs  from  grades  nine  to  twelve  only 
were  considered,  and  second,  the  case  study  investigation  was  limited  to  fac¬ 
tors  that  would  seem  to  effect  or  ultimately  lead  to  drop-out.  The  study  was 
carried  on  in  such  a  way  that  suggestions  arising  out  of  the  investigations 
might  lead  the  educational  authorities  in  this  division  to: 

1 .  determine  whether  student  retention  could  and  should 
be  increased. 

2.  determine  how  drop-out  might  be  decreased. 

3 .  help  to  establish  a  curriculum  offering  best  suited 
to  local  needs  of  potential  drop-outs. 

Statement  of  sub-problems.  Secondary  problems  investigated  were: 

1.  The  number  of  drop-outs  compared  with  the  number  of 


potential  graduates  from  this  area  over  a  five  year  period; 
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2.  The  predominate  grade  level  of  the  drop-out; 

3.  The  l.Q.  rating,  school  record,  vocational  interest,  and 
sociometric  ratings  of  the  drop-outs  as  well  as  those  who 
did  not  drop  out  of  high  school .  This  thesis  concerns  itself 
with  the  drop-outs  only; 

4.  Possible  improvements  of  plant  facilities  and  curricula 
offering  that  might  tend  to  increase  the  holding  power  of 
schools  in  the  Acadia  School  Division. 

H.  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS  USED 

Total  Group  Population.  Since  this  study  was  made  in  only  the  one 
school  division,  the  total  group  population  refers  to  all  students  who  success¬ 
fully  completed  grade  nine  departmental  examinations  in  the  Acadia  School 
Division  and  were  eligible  to  attend  high  school.  The  total  group  population 
included  also  those  students  registered  in  the  divisional  high  schools  on  June 
1,  1960,  who  were  taking  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  (excluding  graduates 
of  1960). 

Sample  Group.  The  sample  group  refers  to  the  ten  students  around  which 
this  study  was  based.  This  group  of  students  was  eligible  to  attend  the 
divisional  high  schools  from  June  1,  1960  to  June  1,  1961,  but  dropped  out  of 
high  school  during  this  period  of  time. 

Drop-out.  The  term  "drop-out"  refers  to  any  one  of  the  ten  students 
eligible  to  attend  high  school  in  the  Acadia  School  Division  from  June  1,  1960 
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to  June  1,  1961,  but  who  chose  to  withdraw  and  not  re-enter  school  in  this 
division  or  transfer  to  another  school  or  educational  institution  during  this 
period  of  time.  Individual  drop-outs  will  be  referred  to  as  Drop-out  No.  1, 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  or  10. 

Case  No.  The  term  "case  no. "  and  drop-out  no.  "  will  be  used  inter¬ 
changeably  in  chapter  6.  Case  nos.  will  be  numbered  1  to  10  to  correspond 
with  drop-outs  nos.  1  to  10. 

HI.  DELIMITATION  OF  STUDY 

This  study  of  drop-outs  included  only  those  students  who  dropped  out 
of  high  school  in  the  Acadia  School  Division  during  the  period  of  study,  June 
1,  1960  to  June  1,  1961.  It  did  not  include  transfers  in  or  out  of  the  school 
during  this  period  of  time  but  it  did  include  one  student  who  dropped  out  and 
re-entered  school,  only  to  drop  out  during  the  period  of  study.  The  delimi¬ 
tation  was  necessary  because  of  the  impracticability  of  contacting  transferred 
ex-students  personally.  During  the  1959-60  school  term  various  tests  were 
administered  to  determine  comparative  ratings  of  the  drop-out  with  the  total 
group  population.  This  information  forms  part  of  the  basis  for  study  of  nine 


of  the  ten  drop-outs  from  the  sample  group. 
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CHAPTER  II 


HYPOTHESES  AND  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 
I.  BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS  AND  HYPOTHESES 

Basic  Assumptions.  Having  passed  the  grade  nine  examinations,  most 
students  are  assumed  to  be  able  to  profit  from  some  aspects  of  the  high  school 
curriculum.  Various  studies  indicated  grade  nine  marks  to  be  good  single 
predictors  of  success  or  failure  in  high  school.*  1 

It  was  also  assumed  that  the  opportunity  to  attend  high  school  was 
available  to  all  students.  The  Acadia  School  Division  has  provided  bussing  or 
living  allowance  for  all  eligible  high  school  students  to  attend  high  schools  in 
this  division. 


""■Black,  D.B.  and  Harold  V.  Ulmer,  "The  Value  of  the  Grade  IX 
Departmental  Examinations  in  Predicting  Success  at  the  Grade  XII  Level," 
Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1953. 

■""Evans,  K.L. ,  "The  Academic  History  of  the  1945  Grade  IX  Class 
in  their  subsequent  High  School  Careers,"  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis, 

The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1953. 

1MacInnis,  M.  J.  ,  "The  Guidance  Value  of  the  Grade  IX  Departmental 
Examinations  and  Other  Selected  Factors  in  Relation  to  Matriculation  of 
Composite  High  School  Students,"  Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  The  University 
of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1958. 

1Moysa,  William. ,  "A  Study  of  the  Comparative  Value  of  Prediction 
Tests  Administered  in  the  University  High  School:  1946-48,  "  Unpublished 
Master's  Thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1953. 
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Hypotheses .  The  drop-out  rate  from  the  Acadia  School  Division  has 


been  high,  exceeding  provincial  rates.  It  would  appear  that  this  has  tended 
to  level  off  during  the  past  year,  perhaps  because  of  lack  of  employment 
openings  and  increased  publicity  given  to  the  value  of  a  high  school  education. 

It  was  felt  that  in  many  cases  there  was  no  specific  reason  for  drop¬ 
out  but  rather  an  indifferent  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  student  toward  high 
school .  A  streaming  process  in  high  school  where  not  all  students  would 
follow  an  academic  channel  but  rather  facilities  which  might  have  allowed 
them  to  fit  into  vocational,  trade,  or  agricultural  fields  might  have  decreased 
the  drop-out  trend. 

Much  popular  opinion  indicated  that  many  of  our  students  are  not 
gifted  academically  and  should  not  be  forced  into  an  academic  type  training 
but  at  the  same  time  they  should  continue  some  formal  education.  Other 
similar  opinion  indicated  that  all  children  should  be  required  to  complete 
matriculation  without  frills  such  as  industrial  arts  or  home  economics . 

The  basic  hypothesis  was  that  holding  power  might  be  increased  with 
the  provision  of  more  centralization  at  the  high  school  level,  more  adequate 
educational  facilities  and  broader  course  offerings,  as  well  as  more  and 
better  qualified  and  specialized  teachers.  If  this  could  not  be  provided,  the 
students  should  be  given  the  opportunity  and  financial  support  to  go  where 
desired  education  or  training  could  be  obtained. 
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Hypotheses  were  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Provision  of  more  varied  and  functional  high  school  courses  in  line 
with  student's  interest  fields  by  Acadia  School  Division  might  tend 
to  increase  the  holding  power  of  the  schools . 

2.  A  desire  to  be  independent  causes  students  to  leave  school.  This 
may  center  on  paying  jobs,  boy/girl  friends,  personally  owned 
car  or  other  property;  all  factors  which  tend  to  draw  students  out 
of  school. 

3.  Parents'  lack  of  interest  in  education  as  well  as  a  critical  dislike 
of  teachers  tends  to  influence  students  into  withdrawing  from 
school. 

4.  There  is  generally  no  one-reason  for  students  dropping  out  of 
high  school.  It  is  a  multitude  of  reasons  coming  to  a  climax  at 


the  time  of  drop-out. 
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II.  BACKGROUND  AND  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 

Background  of  the  study.  "In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  wc  believe 
that  every  child  has  a  right  to  the  training  that  is  best  for  him.  "2 

In  recent  years  various  studies  and  articles  throughout  the  western 
world  have  aroused  public  interest  in  the  holding  power  of  high  schools.  In 
addition,  the  Russian  vs.  the  American  system  of  education  has  reached  the 
headlines  along  with  many  other  articles  on  the  drop-out  problem.'5 

Need  for  the  study.  On  a  more  local  front  school  board  members  had 
voiced  surprise  at  the  number  of  high  school  drop-outs  and  concern  as  to 
whether  our  centralized  schools  lacked  something  which  might  retain  these 
students  in  school  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 


2 

Shibler,  H.L.,  "Attacking  the  Drop-out  Problem,  " 

National  Education  Association  Journal,  XLIV  (January,  1955),  25. 

3 

Moon,  Barbara,  "Two  Million  Illiterates:  Canada's  Obsolete  Tenth," 
Mac  Lean's,  May  6,  1961,  pp.23,  45-48. 

3 

Morris,  Joan,  "The  High  Cost  of  Quitting  School," 

The  Star  Weekly  Magazine,  January  28,  1961,  pp.  2-4. 

3 

Rickover,  H.G.  ,  "The  World  of  the  Uneducated,"  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  November  28,  1959,  pp.  19,54-59. 

°Schutzer,  Paul,  "Drop-out  Tragedies",  Life,  May  2,  1960. 
pp.  106-113,  May  9,  1960,  pp.  102-109. 

3 

Wilson,  Sloan,  "It's  Time  to  Close  Our  Carnival,"  Life, 

March  24,  1958,  pp.  36,  37. 
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At  the  outset  oi'  this  study  the  location  of  the  study  was  to  have  been  a 
larger  centralized  school  in  the  Killam  School  Division  where  the  author  was 
a  school  principal.  Although  one  year's  preliminary  work  and  testing  had 
been  done  there,  the  location  of  the  study  had  to  be  shifted  to  the  new  location 
of  the  author,  namely  the  Acadia  School  Division.  Similar  drop-out  condi¬ 
tions  were  found  although  there  was  no  single  high  school  in  this  isolated  area 
large  enough  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  make  the  study 
worthwhile.  By  taking  all  the  drop-outs  from  the  whole  division  for  one  year, 
similar  conditions  were  met. 

Also ,  personal  curiosity  suggested  that  this  would  be  a  fruitful  area  for 
study,  particularly  when  the  change  of  the  author's  administrative  position 
provided  better  access  to  the  sample  group.  The  new  position  was  Superinten¬ 


dent  of  Schools  in  the  Acadia  School  Division. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  PROCEDURES  AND  COLLECTION  OF  INFORMATION 
I.  THE  PROCEDURE 

Preliminary  testing.  During  the  school  term  1959-60  various  tests 
were  administered  in  the  schools  containing  both  the  total  group  population 
and  the  grade  IX  classes.  These  tests  were  to  ensure  that  cumulative 
record  information  was  up-to-date  and  that  similar  background  information 
was  available  on  all  students  in  grades  IX  -  XII,  since  it  would  be  impossible 
to  forecast  who  the  sample  group  would  be  from  the  total  group  population. 
Tests  administered  were  the  Otis  Quick  Scoring  Mental  Ability  Test,  The 
Kuder  Preference  Record  (Vocational) ,  Sociometric  tests  asking  the 
questions,  "Who  do  you  think  are  your  best  friends?"  (first,  second,  and 
third  choice),  "With  whom  would  you  most  like  to  work  on  a  committee  ?" 
(first  and  second  choice),  and,  "With  whom  would  you  most  like  to  go  to  a 
show  or  dance?"  (first  and  second  choice),  (Appendix  E,  p.134),  as  well 
as  a  Casting  Characters  or  "Guess  Who"  test  (Appendix  D,  pp.  132-133). 

The  results  of  these  tests,  in  conjunction  with  accumulated  information  on 
the  student's  cumulative  record  and  other  available  data,  were  to  form  a 
core  of  fundamental  information  for  both  comparative  purposes  and  basic 


knowledge  about  the  drop-out. 
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Survey  of  literature.  A  survey  of  literature  in  the  field  of  drop-outs 
and  student  retention  in  the  high  sehool  was  made.  Lack  of  accessible 
information  in  the  libraries  has  limited  this  review. 

H.  COLLECTION  OF  INFORMATION 

Collection  of  Data.  A  collection  of  background  information  was  made 
as  each  student  dropped  out  of  high  school.  This  information  included  school 
records,  cumulative  records,  results  based  on  questionnaires  and  tests  given 
in  the  1959-60  term,  and  results  of  final  examinations  from  grade  IX  to  the 
time  of  drop-out. 

Interviews .  Personal  interviews  of  three  types  were  held  to  try  to 
obtain  an  accurate  picture  of  the  reason  for  leaving  school.  These  interviews 
were  held  at  least  one  month  after  the  time  of  school-leaving  to  ensure  that 
the  former  student  would  not  be  returning.  In  only  two  cases  was  it  necessary 
for  the  drop-outs  to  complete  the  questionnaire  in  absentia  and  forward  it  by 
mail.  It  was  impossible  to  contact  one  because  he  was  in  Quebec,  the  other 
did  not  return  home  at  a  time  to  be  interviewed.  In  one  case  a  former  principal 
had  to  forward  the  information  on  his  questionnaire  by  correspondence  because 
of  his  inavailability.  He  was  working  in  a  new  position  in  a  different  school 


division. 
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The  three  types  of  interview  were  as  follows: 

Level  1  -  The  drop-out. 

Level  2  -  The  parent,  parents  or  guardian. 

Level  3  -  The  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the 
student  spent  his/her  last  year. 

Each  of  the  thirty  interviews  lasted  about  one  hour,  in  addition  to  the 
time  spent  locating  the  students  and  unsuccessful  visits  when  no  one  was  home. 

A  questionnaire  was  not  sent  in  advance  of  the  interview  for  fear  of 
structured  answers . 

The  two  hundred  item  questionnaire  was  the  basis  on  which  personal 
interviews  were  conducted.  The  problem  was  studied  under  four  main  classi¬ 
fications  in  order  that  a  relationship  could  be  determined  between  the  drop-out 
and: 

1.  The  school  and  teachers 

2.  Outside  influences 

3.  Parental  and  home  influence 

4.  Personal  factors. 

Assembly  of  data.  All  data  were  collected  and  assembled  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  thesis  form,  one  chapter  being  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  treatment 


of  data  of  the  ten  cases  of  the  study. 
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Application  ol  study.  Conclusions  were  reached  of  value  to  the  Acadia 
School  Division.  Follow-up  action  has  been  initiated  as  reported  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  and  recommendations  of  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RELATED  RESEARCH 

Why  do  youth  leave  school?  Only  an  initial  glance  at  this  problem  is 
required  to  bring  a  number  of  answers  to  the  writer’s  mind.  Typical  youth 
answers  of  ’ 'I  hate  school,"  "School  is  for  the  birds  (egg  heads?),"  "If  I 
just  had  my  own  car,  "  or  the  more  serious  minded  youngster  who  says, 

"I  can’t  keep  up  with  the  gang, "  or  "Mom  and  Dad  can’t  afford  to  educate  me, 
besides,  they  need  help  on  the  farm,  and  I  am  poor  in  school,"  are  all 
answers  that  come  immediately  from  students . 

The  first  thing  to  look  at  is  whether  there  is  an  undue  amount  of 
drop-out  in  our  schools.  Canadian  and  American^1  studies  indicate  that 
in  the  average  public  school  system  fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  who  enter 
high  school  do  not  remain  to  graduate.  Alberta  ranks  comparatively  high 

O 

in  high  school  holding  power  according  to  census  data  ,  the 

l"Your  Child  Leaves  School,"  Second  Report  of  the  Research 
Committee  on  Practical  Education,  Canadian  Education,  (Canadian 
Education  Association) ,  February,  1950,  p.16. 

o 

Harold  J.  Dillon,  "Early  School  Leavers,  A  Major  Educational 
Problem,"  New  York,  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  1946,  p.9. 

3 

"The  First  Report  of  the  Canadian  Research  Committee  on  Practical 
Education,"  Canadian  Education,  (Canadian  Education  Association)  IV:2, 
March,  1949,  p.38. 
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I  r m  c  n 

Lazerte  Report,  and  recent  monographs0  and  articles0  but  census  data'  also 


shows  that  a  large  number  of  students  in  the  fifteen  to  nineteen  year  age  group 


are  not  attending  school. 


Perhaps  a  further  look  into  this  problem  of  drop-outs  is  necessary  at 
a  more  local  level .  The  factors  associated  with  withdrawal  according  to  one 
investigator^  numbered  three  hundred  and  one  and  another^  listed  eighty-five. 

Probably  the  most  intensive  research  in  Alberta  into  the  studies  of 

10 

why  young  people  withdraw  from  school  was  made  by  Albert  E.  Hohol  in 
"A  Review  of  Evidence  on  the  Problem  of  Why  Youth  Leave  School".  Here,  a 
collection  of  studies  that  attempt  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  drop-out 


4 

M.E.  Lazerte,  "Student  Retention  in  Canadian  High  Schools," 

The  Alberta  School  Trustee,  XXIV:2,  February,  1954,  p.20. 

5 

D.B.  Black,  R.S.  Mac  Arthur  and  J.  G.  Paterson,  "Pupil  Personnel 
In  Alberta  Secondary  Schools, "  Monographs  in  Education,  No. 6,  (The 
Alberta  Advisory  Committee  on  Educational  Research,  University  of  Alberta) 
August,  1958,  p.17. 

r* 

°Dr.  J.  Chalmers,  "Drop-outs  in  Alberta  Schools,  "  Curriculum 
News  Letter,  No.  16,  (Alberta  Department  of  Education),  Fall,  1961. 

7 

Bulletin  II,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  (Ottawa:  Queen's 
Printer),  1951. 

O 

Richard  H.  Dresher,  "Factors  in  Voluntary  Drop-Outs,"  The 
Personnel  Guidance  Journal,  January,  1954,  p.24. 

9 

A.E.  Hohol,  "A  Review  of  the  Evidence  of  Why  Youth  Leave  School,  " 
Unpublished  Dissertation,  (Edmonton:  University  of  Alberta),  1954,  p.9. 

10 


Ibid. ,  pp.  1  -  279. 
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has  been  reviewed.  No  one  factor  seemed  to  be  solely  associated  with  drop¬ 
out,  but  rather  a  collection  of  interrelated  factors  that  tended  to  accumulate, 
some  starting  at  an  early  school  age  and  developing  to  a  climax  in  junior  or 
senior  high  school  and  others  coming  to  the  forefront  spontaneously.  No 
single  cause -and -effect  relationship  has  been  established  although  it  would 
seem  logical  that  low  average  intelligence  should  become  a  more  important 
factor  as  the  child  moves  up  through  the  grades,  whereas  attitudes,  likes 
and  dislikes  do  not  play  such  an  important  role  in  withdrawal  from  school 
until  the  child  passes  the  compulsory  school  attendance  age  and  can  earn  his 
own  money. 

Of  the  many  factors  listed  by  research  workers  as  reasons  for  high 
school  students  dropping  out  of  school,  the  best  summary  appears  in  the 
Alberta  Journal  of  Educational  Research.11  The  eight  factors  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Economic  status  or  occupation  of  parents. 

The  evidence  strongly  indicates  a  relationship  between  economic 
status  and  dropping  out  of  school  although  effective  guidance  can 
help  to  overcome  economic  handicaps . 

11 

Albert  E.  Hohol,  "Factors  Associated  with  Drop-Outs," 

Alberta  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  (University  of  Alberta),  I: I, 

March,  1955,  pp.9-10. 
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2.  Retardation,  becoming  over-age. 

Repetition  of  work  and  grades,  especially  work  that  the  student  is 
incapable  of  doing  will  contribute  to  withdrawal  from  school  parti¬ 
cularly  at  the  elementary  level .  Also  related  in  this  problem  are 
absenteeism,  transfers  and  health. 

3.  Intelligence. 

Intelligence  of  drop-outs  is  higher  than  most  people  suspect  and 
many  students  are  capable  of  average  high  school  work.  Often 
this  average  intelligence  is  matching  low  marks.  Curriculum  needs 
and  guidance  in  schools  should  be  given  more  consideration  to  over¬ 
come  this  tendency  to  leave  school. 

4.  Sex. 

In  North  American  schools  boys  leave  at  an  earlier  age  than  girls. 

5.  Home  status. 

Insecurity  and  lack  of  guidance  in  the  home  which  causes  the  child 
to  bring  his  problems  to  school  has  detrimental  results . 

6.  Personality. 

All  students  possess  some  traits  of  personality  and,  since  ratings 
were  subjective,  no  conclusive  evidence  could  be  associated  with  the 


withdrawal  from  school. 
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7 .  Participation  in  extra-curricular  activities . 

The  feeling  of  "belonging"  plays  an  important  part  in  school 
retention.  Potential  drop-outs  are  more  often  those  unhappy 
non-participating  types. 

8.  Pupil  and  parent  attitude  toward  education. 

Unless  there  is  a  strong  positive  attitude  toward  education,  the 

school  has  a  formidable  task. 

12  13  14 

Dillon,  Gragg  and  Tripensee  studied  the  problem  of  drop-outs 

and  determined  which  factors  associated  with  dropping  out  of  school 

15 

had  predictive  value.  Horowitz  also  formulated  identification  factors 

1 0 

as  symptoms  of  drop-out  as  did  the  Nova  Scotia  guidance  division. 

Most  of  these  studies  involved  the  following  twenty  items  in  one  form 
or  another  in  their  methods  of  prediction. 


12 

Harold  J.  Dillon,  "Early  School  Leavers,  A  Major  Educational 
Problem,"  New  York,  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  1946. 

13 

William  Lee  Gragg,  "Some  Factors  Which  Distinguish  Drop-Outs 
from  High  School  Graduates,"  Occupations ,  April,  1949. 

l4Tripensee,  Quoted  by  H.E.  Hohol,  "A  Review  of  the  Evidence  on 
the  Problem  of  Why  Youth  Leave  School,"  Unpublished  Dissertation, 
(Edmonton:  University  of  Alberta),  1954,  p.9. 

15 

Lewis  Horowitz,  "Meeting  the  Drop-Out  Challenge,"  Viewpoints 
on  Educational  Issues  and  Problems ,  (Philadelphia,  University  of 
Pennsylvania),  September,  1952. 

■^Nova  Scotia  Guidance  Newsletter,  "The  Potential  Drop-Out," 
(Department  of  Education) ,  Bulletin  7:3,  February,  1953. 
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1.  Scholarship  from  elementary  to  junior  to  senior  high. 

2.  Grade  and  subject  failure. 

3.  Attendance,  tardiness,  truancy. 

4.  Transfers. 

5.  "Feeling  of  belonging,  "  in  the  school. 

6.  Interest  in  school  work. 

7 .  Age . 

8.  Sex. 

9.  Intelligence  and  reading  ability. 

10.  Extra-curricular  activities. 

11.  Home  life. 

12.  Parent  occupation. 

13.  Health. 

14 .  Personality  ratings . 

15.  Subject  choice. 

16.  Attitude  toward  school  and  graduation. 

17.  Personal  maladjustment. 

18.  Financial  status. 

19.  Socio-economic  position. 

20.  Poor  orientation. 

17 

Daniel  W.  Snepp  also  carried  out  studies  along  this  line  and  set  up 
a  definite  procedure  for  predicting  drop-outs  based  on  some  of  the  factors 
involved  in  the  above  list. 

17 

Daniel  W.  Snepp,  "Can  We  Salvage  the  Drop-Outs,"  Clearing  House, 
XXXI: 49 -54,  September,  1956. 
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Also,  since  retardation  and  persistent  failure  appeared  to  be  the  most 
prominent  causes  for  dropping  out,  Stock18  used  grade-age  placement  and 
low  marks  to  predict  drop-out. 

According  to  H.L.  Shibler,^  who  believes  that  in  our  democracy, 
every  child  has  a  right  to  a  certain  training,  there  are  three  main  factors  in 
cutting  down  the  number  of  drop-outs. 

1 .  Adequate  guidance  and  testing  programs . 

2.  Ability  grouping. 

3.  Building  a  curriculum  that  meets  the  needs  of  youth. 

20  21 
Hearn  would  include  articulation  in  this  list  whereas  Harold  Hand 

would  put  more  emphasis  on  school  costs  to  the  student. 

A  research  worker  in  this  field  must  also  consider  the  view  taken  by 

99 

those  such  as  Dunkel  who  do  not  have  the  "notion  that  school  might  meet  the 
needs  of  all  students  as  a  social  agency."  Dunkel  seems  to  feel  that  of  the 


1 8 

Francis  J.  Stock,  "A  Quick  Method  of  Predicting  Drop-Outs,  " 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  January  1954. 

19 

H.L.  Shibler,  "Attacking  the  Drop-Out  Problem, "  National 
Education  Association  Journal,  January,  1955. 

20 

Arthur  C.  Hearn,  "Increasing  the  School’s  Holding  Power  Through 
Articulation,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  XLII:4, 

April  1956,  p.214. 

21 

Harold  C.  Hand,  "Do  School  Costs  Drive  out  the  Youth  of  the  Poor?", 
Prbgressive  Education  28,  January,  1951,  p.104. 

2? 

“JH.B.  Dunkel,  "Holding  Power",  School  Review,  LXV:235-7, 

June,  1957. 
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students  who  drop  out,  the  school  could  not  fill  all  their  basic  needs.  Their 
needs,  "sharp  clothes,  fast  car  and  well  paid  jobs  with  some  status,"  in 
many  cases  could  not  be  filled  because  of  lack  of  intelligence,  sometimes 
emotional  maladjustment  and  sometimes  victims  of  broken  or  disadvantaged 
homes  or  other  social  complications. 

,  23 

Cook  seems  to  sum  up  many  investigations  when  he  states,  "In 
most  cases  school  withdrawal  results  from  a  multiplicity  of  factors  which 
when  operating  together  present  the  individual  student  with  seemingly  insoluble 
problems  which  he  can  most  easily  meet  by  withdrawal  from  school,  "  He  also 
has  the  hypothesis  that  reasons  given  by  students  for  withdrawal  are  basically 
unreliable  in  that  they  fail  to  reveal  actual  causes . 


There  are  many  varied  procedures  for  looking  into  a  problem  such  as 

this  on  drop-outs.  It  seems  that  the  most  frequently  quoted  guide  in  the 

University  of  Alberta  reference  library  is  "How  to  Conduct  a  Holding  Power 
24 

Study."  In  all  studies  though  there  seems  to  be  a  stress  on  the  attempt  to 
get  at  the  basic  factors  for  drop-out  and  correlate  them.  It  was  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  to  develop  a  study  of  drop-outs  in  a  local  area  to  attempt 
to  get  at  the  main  reasons  of  why  youth  leave  school. 

23 

E.S.  Cook  Jr. ,  "An  Analysis  of  Factors  Related  to  Withdrawal 
from  High  School  Prior  to  Graduation,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
L:191-196,  November,  1956. 

24 "How  To  Conduct  the  Holding  Power  Study, "  Illinois  Secondary 
School  Curriculum  Program,  Bulletin  3,  May,  1949. 
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CHAPTER  V 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ACADIA  SCHOOL  DIVISION,  SCHOOLS  AND 

DROP-OUTS  STUDIED 

I.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DIVISION 

Location  and  size  of  Acadia  School  Division.  The  Acadia  School 
Division  #8  is  located  along  the  west  side  of  the  4th  meridan  and  is  situated 
just  north  of  the  Red  Deer  River.  It  is  a  farming-ranching  area  that  feels 
tlie  adverse  effect  of  the  hot  Alberta  sunshine  in  mid-summer  months. 

Little  precipitation  causes  the  area  to  be  quite  arid  except  for  the  more 
fertile  Acadia  Valley  angling  northwest  from  the  river  for  some  forty  miles . 

Not  many  trees  are  visible  in  this  fifty  mile  width  of  land  that  rolls  north 
for  the  eighty  odd  miles  constituting  the  school  division.  Many  forlorn 
farmsteads  dot  the  landscape  often  with  machinery  left  as  the  destitute  farmer 
left  it  to  move  to  greener  pastures  during  the  "hungry  thirties".  Sparsity  of 
population  is  descriptive  of  the  area  with  the  remaining  farmers  tending  to 
move  into  the  towns  where  local  entertainment  remains  quite  popular.  Up 
until  the  past  few  months  television  reception  has  been  very  poor. 

As  indicated  on  Figure  I,  cross  highways  of  modern  design  are  tending 
to  open  up  this  area  once  again.  No.  9  Highway  divides  the  division  in  an 
East-West  direction  and  a  proposed  Highway  #41  will  provide  all  weather  access 
in  a  North-South  direction.  The  largest  town  in  the  area,  Oyen,  is  situated  at 
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FIGURE  I 

MAP  OF  OYEN  INSPECTORATE 

SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FIVE  SUB-DIVISIONS 
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the  cross-roads  of  these  highways  and  tends  to  be  building  as  the  commer¬ 
cial  center  for  the  area.  Branching  out  from  Oyen  at  a  radius  of  about 
twenty  miles  and  situated  on  the  main  and  proposed  main  highways  are  the 
small  towns  of  Cereal,  Acadia  Valley,  Sibbald  and  New  Brigden.  Other 
small  centers  in  the  division,  often  constituting  little  more  than  a  post 
office  are  Sedalia,  Chinook,  Helmsdale,  Greenmound,  Esther  and  a  Hutterite 
colony.  The  exception  is  Empress  (Kitchener  school)  which  is  located  at  the 
southernmost  tip  of  the  division  on  the  Red  Deer  River.  At  one  time  Empress 
was  a  large  railroad  town  but,  with  the  advent  of  the  diesel  engine,  many 
Empress  homes  now  stand  idle. 

Population,  Location  and  Centralization  of  the  schools.  The  central¬ 
ization  of  public  schools  in  the  Acadia  School  Division  has  been  a  comparatively 
recent  feature.  At  one  time  there  were  105  school  districts  with  one  room 
schools  but  most  of  these  have  been  eliminated  because  of  sparsity  of 
population,  or  centralized  to  a  point  where  there  are  now  thirteen  operating 
schools,  only  four  of  which  are  one-room  units.  Twelve  schools  operate  as 
the  divisional  schools  referred  to  in  Table  II,  the  thirteenth  school  being  the 
Assumption  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  in  Oyen.  As  indicated  in  Table  I 
six  schools  offer  high  school  instruction,  but  Oyen  only  is  classed  as  a 
standard  instruction  time  high  school  which  means  that  it  is  the  only  high 
school  in  the  Division  giving  full  instruction  time  per  course  credit. 
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From  Table  I  there  is  an  indication  oi’  two  major  centers  namely  Acadia 
Valley  and  Oyen.  With  Oyen  as  the  geographic  center  of  the  division  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  will  predominate  as  a  high  school  center. 

Administrative  Organization .  The  Acadia  School  Division  is  governed 
by  a  five  man  school  board  which  meets  once  per  month  in  the  Divisional  office 
at  Oyen.  Each  board  member  represents  a  sub-division  of  the  division  as 
indicated  on  Figure  I.  Each  member  is  responsible  for  minor  administration 
of  his  area  with  major  decisions  coming  up  for  board  consideration. 

A  secretary-treasurer  works  on  a  full  time  basis  with  part  time 
stenographic  assistance .  Recordkeeping,  correspondence,  and  the  general 
business  administration  involved  in  the  operation  of  a  school  division  are 
his  chief  responsibilities. 

A  provineially  appointed  superintendent  represents  the  Department  of 
Education  in  this  area.  In  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  he  undertakes  many 
board  member  duties ,  partly  because  of  their  inavailability  in  spring  and  fall 
seasons  and  partly  because  of  his  accessibility.  Worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that 
some  seven  superintendents  have  apprenticed  in  this  area  in  the  past  fourteen 


years. 
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SIZES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COURSE  OFFERINGS  ACCORDING  TO  TEACHERS 
AND  COURSE  ENROLLMENT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  ACADIA  SCHOOL  DIVISION 


SCHOOL 

Oyen 

Acadia 

Valley 

Empress 

Cereal 

New 

Brigden 

Assumption 

TEACHERS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

COURSES 

10-20 

Lang. 

47 

14 

12 

13 

17 

2 

30 

English 

13 

6 

9 

13 

Lit.  10 

46 

14 

12 

13 

17 

2 

10-20 

Soc.St. 

46 

14 

15 

13 

17 

2 

30 

Soc.  St. 

14 

7 

2 

8 

13 

10 

Heal tli  P.D. 

20 

19 

14 

6 

17 

10 

Phys .  Ed . 

21 

14 

7 

13 

11 

2 

10A 
Phys .  Ed . 

16 

7 

6 

Math  10 

25 

11 

5 

6 

11 

2 

Math  11 

6 

Math  20 

17 

4 

6 

7 

Math  30 

7 

4 

7 

10 

Science 

22 

10 

8 

6 

11 

2 

20 

Science 

14 

5 

7 

Chem  30 

10 

3 

10 

Biol.  11 

11 

8 

12 

Biol.  32 

14 

6 

4 

8 

20 

French 

14 

4 

8 

9 

30 

French 

8 

4 

3 

7 

6 

20 

Latin 

4 

10 

Rec’dKpg. 

7 

20 

Book’kpg. 

15 

10 

Typing 

12 

14 

10 

Bus  Fund 

7 

DramalO 

2 

Art  10 

lb 

1  20 

1  Sociology 

12 

17 

|  10-20 

i  Home  Ec. 

20 

6 

7 

4 

I  15 

,  |  Gen  Mech. 

22 

8 

2 

5 
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H.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

Size  ol'  school  and  instruction  facilities.  Table  II  indicates  the  sizes 
of  schools  according  to  the  number  of  teachers.  Only  one-room  schools  have 
no  gymnasium  facilities.  Schools  of  two  rooms  and  larger  have  modern 
gymnasia.  All  schools  are  new  and  modern  in  every  respect.  One-room 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hutterite  school,  have  sewer  and  water 
facilities,  modern  gas  heating  and  electric  lighting. 

From  Table  II  there  is  an  indication  that  Oyen  is  not  only  a  geographic 
and  communication  center  but  also  growing  into  a  larger  population  center. 
Acadia  Valley  has  reached  a  peak,  pre-school  population  indicating  a  future 
drop-off  in  enrollment.  Table  II  also  indicates  the  better  opportunity  students 
in  larger  centers  have  for  individual  attention,  not  because  there  are  fewer 
pupils  in  a  classroom  but  because  all  of  the  students  in  a  particular  class  have 
more  common  interests,  goals,  and  a  larger  peer  group. 

The  classification  of  type  of  high  school  is  based  on  the  number  of 
teachers  offering  courses  in  high  school.  A  standard  instruction  high  school 
means  at  least  three  teachers  are  offering  courses  to  the  three  high  school 
grades,  2b  type  school  indicates  two  teachers  in  grades  X  -  XII,  and  a  2a 


type  high  school  shows  2  teachers  in  grades  IX  -  XII. 
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H)G()-(>1  SEPTEMBER  ENROLLMENTS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  ACADIA  SCHOOL  DIVISION  NO.  8 


School 

Dist 

No. 

Teachers 

Teacher  /  Grades 

Class 

ichoo 

sification 
of  type  of 
High  School 

Load 

/l 

2 

4 

5 

C 

>|  7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

Oyen 

3058 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  (V.P.) 

8 

9 

10  (Princ.) 

20 

28 

29 

28 

26 

25 

28 

22 

24 

14 

20 

28 

14 

15 

11 

17 

26 

25 

14 

14 

22 

24 

14 

244 

Standard 

Acadia 

Valley 

3078 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9  (V.P.) 

10  (Princ.) 

26 

26 

24 

17 

20 

21 

24 

30 

14 

6 

26 

26 

24 

17 

20 

21 

24 

14 

16 

10 

4 

6 

208 

2b 

Kitchener 

(Empress) 

3145 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  (Princ.) 

32 

28 

25 

22 

18 

10 

17 

15 

14 

14 

11 

14 

7 

15 

11 

7 

6 

4 

135 

2a 

Cereal 

3192 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  (Princ.) 

27 

27 

28 

12 

15 

6 

13 

8 

8 

3 

16 

9 

11 

8 

6 

6 

7 

8 

109 

2a 

New 

Brigden 

2751 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  (Princ.) 

21 

15 

19 

17 

13 

11 

5 

5 

5 

8 

2 

7 

7 

5 

11 

6 

13 

85 

2b 

Fairdale 

(Sibbald) 

2611 

1 

2 

3  (Princ.) 

25 

18 

17 

8 

5 

L2 

2 

7 

9 

6 

6 

5 

60 

Chinook 

2824 

1 

2  (Princ.) 

22 

21 

5 

4 

7 

6 

4 

3 

5 

4 

5 

43 

- 

Esther 

3340 

1 

2  (Princ.) 

23 

18 

8 

9 

6 

5 

3 

1 

6 

3 

41 

Helmsdale 

4165 

1 

23 

5 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

23 

Sedalia 

4190 

1 

22 

9 

5 

5 

3 

22 

Greenmound 

2734 

1 

20 

4 

2 

3 

1 

4 

2 

0 

4 

20 

Superior 

4004 

1  Correspo 
Sup. 

nd.  23 

4 

3 

3 

2 

7 

3 

1 

23 

Grand  Total 

1013 

123 

117 

111 

36 

101 

11 

93 

U 

35 

56 

48 

45 

1013 

Home  Economics  1  Circuit  -  Oyen  and  Acadia  Valley 

Industrial  Arts  1  Circuit  -  Oyen  and  Acadia  Valley 
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Limited  course  offerings  in  Industrial  Arts  and  Homo  Economics  are 
provided  in  two  centers,  Acadia  Valley  and  Oyen.  In  addition  to  local  students, 
grade  VIII  -  XII  students  are  bussed  to  these  centers  from  Empress,  Cereal  - 
Chinook,  and  Sibbald.  Facilities  at  Oyen  are  more  modern  and  complete  for 
the  offering  of  these  options  than  at  Acadia  Valley. 

Commercial  offering  has  been  very  limited  with  typing  being  offered  in 
Oyen,  Acadia  Valley  and  Empress  on  alternate  years. 

Table  I  indicates  the  limited  course  offering  in  all  high  schools. 

Enrollments  in  past  years .  Table  3  indicates  enrollments  on  January 
1  of  each  year  for  the  past  five  years  excluding  Assumption  R.  C.S.S.  #50. 

TABLE  III 

ENROLLMENTS  IN  ALL  GRADES  IN  ALL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  ACADIA 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  SINCE  1955 


YEAR 

GRADE  ENROLLMENTS 

TOTAL 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1960 

123 

117 

111 

86 

101 

91 

93 

77 

65 

56 

48 

45 

1013 

1959 

128 

109 

94 

100 

86 

97 

76 

63 

79 

42 

47 

33 

954 

1958 

127 

91 

105 

84 

102 

75 

75 

79 

56 

55 

45 

26 

920 

1957 

89 

97 

88 

104 

85 

78 

83 

60 

74 

51 

33 

24 

866 

1956 

96 

88 

102 

91 

77 

92 

65 

76 

67 

43 

35 

23 

855 

1955 

89 

105 

86 

84 

87 

61 

76 

57 

65 

(96) 

806 

c  - 
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From  table  III  the  following  data  is  tabulated.  Increases  would 
indicate  an  influx  of  population. 

TABLE  IV 

DECREASE  IN  CLASS  SIZE  SINCE  1955 

Decrease  in  % 


I960  Grade  12  class  of  45,  in  1955  was  76  31 

1960  Grade  11  class  of  48,  in  1955  was  61  13 

1960  Grade  10  class  of  56,  in  1955  was  87  31 

1960  Grade  9  class  of  65,  in  1955  was  84  19 

1960  Grade  8  class  of  77,  in  1955  was  86  9 

1960  Grade  7  class  of  93,  in  1955  was  105_ 12 


Over  a  period  of  the  past  four  years  total  upper  grade  populations 
would  indicate  that  the  largest  number  of  drop-outs  was  in  the  upper  grades. 
This  of  course  supplemented  by  the  fact  that  there  are  more  students 
entering  grade  one,  making  school  enrollments  appear  larger. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  approximate  percentage  of  students 
in  each  grade  as  computed  in  ratio  to  the  total  number  of  students  in  the 
schools  in  the  five  year  period  since  1955 . 

TABLE  V 

TOTAL  STUDENTS  AT  EACH  GRADE  LEVEL  IN  THE  FIVE  YEAR  PERIOD 

SINCE  1955 

Grade  123456789  10  11  12 

Total  No.  of 
Students  since 

1955  563  502  500  465  451  433  392  355  341  247  208  151 

%  of  total 

(4608)  12  11  11  10  10  9  9  8  8  5  4  3 


* 
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Considering  the  grade  12  class  during  the  past  three  years  and 


tracing  them  back  over  a  period  of  years,  the  decreasing  size  of  the  class 
is  indicated  in  table  6. 


TABLE  VI 

SIZE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADE  ENROLLMENTS  1955-1960  AND 

PERCENTAGE  DECREASE 


%  decrease  compared 

%  decrease  compared  with 

Year 

Grade 

No. 

with  gr.  9  enrollment 

previous  year’s  enrollment 

1958 

12 

26 

60 

21 

1957 

11 

33 

49 

23 

1956 

10 

43 

34 

34 

1955 

9 

65 

— 

— 

1959 

12 

33 

51 

27 

1958 

11 

45 

33 

12 

1957 

10 

51 

24 

24 

1956 

9 

67 

— 

— 

1960 

12 

45 

39 

4 

1959 

11 

47 

36 

15 

1958 

10 

55 

26 

26 

1957 

9 

74 

— 

From  tables  3,4,5  and  6  the  predominant  grade  level  of  high  school 
drop-outs  has  varied  from  year  to  year.  It  would  appear  that  whereas 
formerly  the  predominant  grade  level  of  drop-out  was  from  grade  9  to  10, 
it  is  now  tending  to  level  off  with  more  students  remaining  to  take  grade  12. 


From  the  above  tables  the  number  of  drop-outs  compared  with  the 
number  of  potential  graduates  in  grade  9  to  12  is  as  follows: 


I 
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TABLE  VII 


NO.  OF  DROP-OUTS  COMPARED  WITH  GIIADUANDS  SINCE  195G 


Drop-outs 

Graduands 

%  of  drop-outs 
to  graduands 

1956 

-  57 

37 

24 

154 

57 

-  58 

30 

26 

115 

58 

-  59 

34 

33 

103 

59 

-  60 

19 

45 

42 

Three  reasons  might  be  put  forth  for  the  increasing  size  of  the 


graduating  class  compared  with  the  decreasing  size  of  drop-out  group: 

1.  Good  paying  jobs  that  require  little  education  are 
not  so  plentiful. 

2.  Centralized  schools  are  offering  better  vocational 
preparation. 


3. 


The  value  of  high  school  matriculation  is  being  realized 
by  more  parents  and  students. 


- 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  FINDINGS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DATA 
1.  CASE  STUDY  NO.  1 

Case  History  obtained  through  interviews.  Case  No .  1  was  a  moder¬ 
ately  attractive  dark  haired  girl  of  average  maturity  for  her  seventeen  years . 
She  was  wearing  an  engagement  ring,  obtained  since  leaving  school  and  was 
employed  in  a  local  bank  as  a  stenographer. 

The  interviews  indicated  a  typical  Canadian  rural  upbringing  where 
the  father  had  married  the  one-room  school  teacher  and  they  settled  on  a 
comparatively  poor  farm.  A  small  poorly  furnished  house  nestled  in  rolling 
sandy  hill  country  was  defended  by  quite  a  vicious  looking  dog  and  provided 
a  home  where  this  girl  was  brought  up.  She  was  interested  in  horses  and 
ranching  since  she  was  a  child  and  the  engagement  ring  appears  to  be  leading 
her  back  to  this,  her  earlier  interest. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  although  this  girl  started  going  steady 
with  the  young  rancher  boy  friend  in  May  and  quit  school  in  June,  the  mother 
indicated  friendship  between  the  two  did  not  start  until  September.  Apparently 
this  romance  was  hidden  from  the  mother  for  purposeful  reasons  and  engage¬ 
ment  was  not  announced  until  October  1. 

The  father  passed  away  during  the  previous  winter  causing  quite  a 
hardship  on  the  small  family.  Lack  of  finances  caused  this  girl  to  have  to 
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undertake  the  management  of  outdoor  chores  at  home,  being  the  elder  of  two 
girls  in  the  family.  This  was  not  a  great  hardship  in  that  tight  parental 
control  had  prevented  her  from  attending  many  outside  functions  when  her 
father  was  alive  and  her  interest  in  outdoor  activities  had  always  caused  her 
to  be  active  in  this  work,  but  it  was  a  hardship  in  that  she  was  carrying  a 
heavy  high  school  course  load  through  correspondence  and  limited  instruction. 

Since  Case  No.  1  left  school,  her  mother  has  rented  the  farm  and 
moved  into  a  small  house  in  a  small  town.  The  drop-out  moved  into  a 
larger  town  where  she  works  as  a  stenographer  in  the  bank  until  the  proposed 
marriage  will  take  place  one  year  after  leaving  school. 

Test  Results  and  Ability .  School  examinations  and  early  school  records 
indicated  higher  than  average  marks.  An  I.Q.  of  112  made  it  quite  easy  for  her 
to  obtain  straight  A’s  and  one  H  on  her  grade  nine  departmental  examinations. 
She  continued  in  a  two  teacher  grade  1-12  school  and  completed  grade  10  and 
11  through  correspondence  (41  credits)  and  classroom  instruction  (33  credits). 
Credits  were  attained  with  A  and  H  standing  in  all  courses  except  Mathematics 
10  where  B  standing  was  received.  Feeling  incapable  in  mathematics  at  this 
level,  perhaps  partly  because  of  higher  marks  in  early  grades  and  partly 
lacking  good  mathematics  instruction  in  high  school,  she  did  not  take 
Mathematics  20,  therefore  limiting  the  possibility  of  attaining  matriculation 


in  three  years. 
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Ability  was  considered  quite  high  and  it  was  felt  that  she  should  have 
little  trouble  at  the  high  school  level  if  she  continued  to  apply  herself.  She 
was  artistically  inclined  but  disliked  mathematics.  Through  taking  commercial 
courses  by  correspondence  she  was  able  to  prepare  herself  for  a  stenographic 
position  that  she  desired  in  later  school  life. 

Attitudes  and  Interests .  Case  No.  1  was  from  a  very  small  high  school. 
One  teacher  taught  grades  seven  to  eleven  inclusive  in  the  1959-60  term.  This 
was  centralized  in  the  1960-61  term  and  students  bussed  out  of  the  former  very 
small  organization  to  a  2  teacher  grade  10  -  12  neighbouring  high  school.  The 
drop-out  obviously  had  limited  peer  group  contacts  in  all  grades  throughout  her 
schooling  since  only  three  students  moved  through  the  grades  together.  The 
two  girls  were  friends  and  companions  whereas  the  one  boy  tended  to  be  an 
automatic  isolate.  This  boy  is  treated  elsewhere  in  this  thesis  as  case  No.  4. 

From  the  interviews  it  was  obvious  that  case  No.  1  liked  school  and  in 
early  years  had  the  typical  desire  to  be  a  stewardess.  In  junior  and  senior 
high  school  her  occupational  plans  changed  to  that  of  being  a  stenographer  and 
remained  there  until  she  dropped  out  of  high  school  to  take  up  this  desired 
vocation.  From  the  personal  interview  it  was  obvious  that  the  vocational 
choice  was  not  as  popular  as  anticipated.  Her  background  in  commercial  by 
correspondence  courses  obviously  did  not  provide  the  true  setting  of  the  job. 
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Case  No.  1  disliked  her  teacher  in  mathematics,  a  reflection  typified 
by  the  parents.  The  father  had  frequently  criticized  the  teacher’s  ability  to 
teach  mathematics  although  he  was  limited  to  a  grade  four  education  himself. 
The  mother,  a  former  school  teacher  who  personally  admitted  failure  as  a 
teacher  in  the  one-room  school,  also  tended  to  blame  the  teacher ’s  lack  of 
ability  in  mathematics  on  the  ultimate  dropping  out  of  school . 

Lower  middle  socio-economic  status,  lack  of  culture,  plus  a  close 
parental  control  in  high  school  tended  to  make  this  girl  want  to  become 
independent.  She  realized  the  importance  of  an  education  but  realized  also 
the  struggle  the  parents  had  put  forth  to  prevent  centralization  of  the  high 
school.  This,  together  with  her  own  nervous  disposition,  tended  to  cause 
her  to  withdraw  rather  than  move  into  her  peer  group  in  a  larger  school. 

The  Kuder  Preference  Record  of  case  No.  1  indicated  a  rather  high 
interest  in  the  outdoor  and  artistic  fields.  This  would  agree  with  her  school 
and  correspondence  course  interest  in  art  as  well  as  her  interest  in  horses, 
cattle,  ranching,  and  general  farm  work.  She  was  obviously  quite  happy  in 
her  role  as  "chore  girl"  on  the  farm. 

At  the  same  time  her  younger  sister,  who  was  more  of  a  sophisticated 
lady  type ,  tended  to  draw  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  from  case  No .  1 . 
Perhaps  this  is  logical  when  the  preference  record  indicates  low  interest  in 


literature  and  music . 
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Clerical  work  rated  quite  high.  This  would  indicate  her  desire  to 
get  into  her  present  interim  job. 

Analysis  of  data  and  reasons  for  leaving  school.  In  an  analysis  of  the 
data  obtained,  the  following  observations  were  made  in  the  order  of  their 
adjudged  significance  on  the  reason  for  case  No.  1  dropping  out  of  school: 

1.  The  drop-out  had  to  quit  due  to  the  presence  of  financial  problems 
and  work  at  home.  If  the  father  were  alive,  drop-out  No.  1  might 
still  be  in  school.  When  the  family  life  was  disrupted  by  sickness 
of  the  mother  and  death  of  the  father,  case  No.  1  had  to  assume  the 
responsibility  as  partial  wage-earner  as  well  as  assist  in  the 
management  of  the  farm. 

2.  The  drop-out  quit  due  to  inadequate  high  school  facilities.  Lack  of 
high  school  facilities  and  staff  to  give  any  choice  or  adequate 
instruction  in  the  selection  of  a  high  school  channel  tended  to  make 
it  impossible  for  case  No.  1  to  select  desired  courses.  A  heavy 
correspondence  load  was  time  consuming  and  often  frustrating.  In 
addition,  few  students  in  the  school  made  it  impossible  to  organize 
social  activities  that  would  interest  girls  at  this  age. 

3.  The  drop-out  obtained  a  desired  job  with  a  local  bank.  With  the 


opportunity  to  earn  necessary  money  and  work  in  a  chosen  vocation, 
drop-out  No.  1  felt  she  could  ill -afford  to  remain  in  school. 
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4.  The  drop-out  was  attracted  to  a  boy  outside  the  school.  Having 
started  to  go  steady  in  May,  quit  school  at  the  end  of  June, 
became  engaged  in  September,  with  the  plan  of  marrying  the 
following  July,  it  is  obvious  that  love  played  a  part  in  this  case. 
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II.  CASE  STUDY  NO.  2 


Case  history  obtained  through  interviews.  Case  No.  2  was  the  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  ten  case  studies  in  that  he  withdrew  from  school  at  the  completion 
of  his  grade  10  in  1958,  worked  on  general  labor  in  farming  and  carpentry 
work  for  two  years,  and  re-entered  to  take  grade  XI  in  the  1960-61  school 
year.  During  this  past  year  he  withdrew  from  school  permanently. 

This  boy  was  the  type  adults  often  typify  all  teenagers  to  be.  He  was 
clad  in  engineer's  boots  and  faded  denims,  was  often  seen  lounging  under  the 
corner  street  light  or  with  a  cigarette  hanging  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth 
while  shooting  pool,  and  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  chasing  girls  and  owning 
his  own  car.  One  of  his  burning  desires  in  coming  back  to  school  appeared 
to  be  in  the  establishing  and  maintaining  a  better  friendship  with  a  girl  friend 
in  grade  VIII. 

He  was  not  particularly  good  looking  and  his  hair  and  side  burns  were 
of  the  screen  idol  type.  A  short  temper  and  indifferent  attitude  to  everyone 
but  himself  further  describes  his  character. 

Family  background  indicates  a  rather  rough,  running-the -streets 
upbringing.  The  mother  and  father  do  not  get  along  too  well  and  appeared 
indifferent  to  education.  The  mother  insisted  on  getting  out  of  the  home  and 
making  some  money.  The  father,  a  carpenter,  spends  spare  money  and 
time  at  the  bar.  Although  this  man  apparently  likes  his  drinks,  he  is  also 
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obsessed  with  building  and  is  quite  a  successful  local  carpenter.  In  this  family 
of  seven  the  older  sisters  of  the  drop-out  reflect  the  mother's  attitude  to  the 
role  of  women,  the  girls  tending  to  marry  young.  Also  there  was  a  reflection 
that  the  father  feels  a  high  school  education  could  help  a  boy,  but  girls  require 
only  a  bare  minimum  to  prepare  them  for  marriage. 

In  the  interview  with  the  mother  and  drop-out,  rationalization  was 
common.  According  to  the  parents,  the  school  division  hires  too  many  foreign 
teachers;  they  dislike  the  one  Illinois  teacher  on  staff.  A  vehement  dislike 
was  expressed  toward  the  physical  education  teacher;  it  was  noted  that  this 
drop-out  had  not  made  the  Taylor -Pearson  curling  team  and  was  benched  in 
basketball.  Although  he  was  not  particularly  good  in  athletics,  he  was  on  the 
out-of-school  hockey  team,  travelled  with  "the  boys"  out  of  town  on  many 
escapades  and  enjoyed  a  "faster"  life  than  school  was  able  to  provide  for  him. 

The  father  was  away  from  home  during  most  of  this  drop-out's 
influential  years  and  did  not  receive  much  respect  from  any  of  the  family. 

He  apparently  has  no  use  for  religion  whereas  the  mother  has  tended  to  be  a 
strong  Salvation  Army  worker.  From  the  interviews  it  was  questionable 
whether  the  mother  was  truly  religious  or  whether  she  was  trying  to  excuse 
herself  from  tending  to  her  responsibility  at  home.  She  was  active  in  many 
organizations ,  not  so  much  because  she  felt  the  need  but  because  she  felt 
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she  deserved  the  same  right  to  be  away  from  home  that  the  father  enjoys; 
the  net  result  being  that  neither  parent  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the 
children. 

There  was  an  open  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  these  interviews. 

A  feeling  evolved  that  much  unhappiness  exists  in  this  family,  that  bickering, 
quarreling,  and  bitterness  were  common.  At  the  same  time,  this  drop-out’s 
experience  of  two  years  away  from  school  before  coming  back  with  nothing 
to  show  for  this  experience  left  him  with  a  weekly  financial  expectation  far  in 
excess  of  the  family's  ability  to  pay.  He  expected  something  like  ten  dollars 
a  week  for  recreational  spending;  this,  of  course,  being  watched  by  younger 
members  of  the  family  and  expected  too . 

According  to  the  mother,  there  was  a  final  quarrel  between  the 
drop-out  and  the  father  over  money,  and  the  boy  withdrew  from  school  to 
make  a  living  on  his  own.  Jobs  being  scarce  in  mid-winter,  the  drop-out 
finally  ended  up  working  for  his  father  assisting  in  the  carpentry  work. 
According  to  the  mother ,  the  quarreling  continues . 

Test  results  and  ability.  Since  case  No.  2  missed  the  past  two  years 
of  school,  he  was  not  available  for  the  background  information  obtained  in 
1959-60  testing.  However,  the  principal  stated  that  this  boy  was  unpopular 
in  high  school,  probably  because  of  his  attitude  and  age.  His  personal 
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affection  for  a  particular  girl  in  a  lower  grade  was  apparent  and  he  was 
made  fun  of  by  others. 

The  principal  felt  that  this  boy  could  have  benefited  from  further  school¬ 
ing  if  he  would  have  applied  himself.  He  passed  with  an  equal  number  of  B’s 
and  C’s  in  the  grade  IX  departmental  examinations.  It  was  significant  to 
note  that  he  attained  a  percentile  of  72  on  the  Grade  IX  General  Test.  He  was 
sloppy  in  his  school  work  and  weak  in  English  but  had  average  ability. 

Four  different  schools  were  the  scenes  of  this  boy’s  early  education, 
evidence  of  the  mobility  of  the  family.  Grade  X  marks  indicated  a  D  in 
Literature,  C's  in  Language,  Social  Studies  and  Mathematics.  B  gradings 
were  received  in  Physical  Education,  Science,  Biology,  and  Art. 

Attitudes  and  interests .  The  principal  said  case  No.  2,  "didn’t  know 
what  he  desired  himself,"  so  it  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  else  to  find  this 
out.  He  stated  further  that  the  family  was  shiftless,  fought  often,  and 
indicated  no  desire  for  their  children  to  go  on  in  school.  He  felt  they  saw 
no  value  in  education.  This  description  seemed  to  fit  the  father  more  than 
the  mother,  although  in  the  interview  with  the  mother,  she  seemed  to  be 
constantly  trying  to  create  an  imaginative  impression  that  their  socio¬ 


economic  status  was  much  higher  than  it  actually  was . 
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Apparently  case  No.  2  had  much  leisure  time  during  his  two  year 
withdrawal  from  school.  He  purchased  a  car  and  spent  money  freely.  When 
he  came  back  to  school  he  had  forgotten  that  work  was  necessary  or  he  would 
be  requested  to  leave.  The  largest  school  of  the  division,  which  he  was 
attending,  expected  good  scholastic  standing  in  upper  grades.  At  the  same 
time  a  new  laggard  policy  was  starting  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  students 
such  as  this . 

This  case  seemed  to  have  an  obsession  that  some  people  make  a  living 
the  easy  way.  He  hasn't  found  the  easy  way  yet  and  continued  pursuit  of  this 
could  lead  him  to  trouble.  He  had  a  personality  problem  in  school  partly 
because  of  his  bitter  outlook.  It  is  unfortunate  that  one  has  to  think  his 
attitude  would  have  to  be  changed  through  bitter  experience. 

This  boy  does  have  an  interest  in  construction  work  as  well  as  an 
artistic  flair.  Perhaps  more  counselling  and  guidance  might  have  directed 
him  into  a  field  of  study  in  architectural  or  mechanical  drawing.  Unless 
financial  assistance  was  available,  or  the  parents  moved  to  a  center  where  a 
technical  school  was  accessible,  it  would  be  difficult  to  provide  more  than 
a  meager  start  in  shops  in  this  school  division. 

Analysis  of  data  and  reason  for  leaving  school.  The  reason  for  case  No. 
2  leaving  school  was  analysed  as  follows: 
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1 .  A  poor  homo  environment  with  Little  encouragement  for  higher 
education  caused  him  to  Leave  school .  It  would  appear  that 
dislikes  of  certain  teachers  were  really  forms  of  rationalization 
to  compensate  for  lack  of  application  to  school  work.  Also,  the 
father  wants  this  boy  to  work  for  him  in  the  carpentry  trade. 

2.  Outside  recreational  interests  and  the  desire  to  make  and  spend 
more  money  caused  this  student  to  withdraw  from  school.  His 
interest  in  a  girl  in  the  school  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  prime 
reasons  for  going  back  to  school  after  having  left  for  two  years . 

3.  A  bitter  attitude  to  society  in  general  appeared  to  be  a  cause  of 
drop-out.  The  feeling  that  some  people  don’t  work  for  a  living 
prevailed. 

4.  A  lack  of  vocational  training  facilities  in  the  school  meant 
taking  academic  courses,  disinterest,  failure,  and  ultimate 
withdrawal.  This  drop-out  did  have  ability  but  was  not  interested 


in  academic  education. 
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III.  CASE  STUDY  NO.  3 


Case  history  obtained  through  interviews.  Case  No.  3  was  a  nervous, 
self-conscious  lad,  quite  good  looking  with  average  build,  dark  curly  hair, 
and  an  obvious  complex.  This  complex  might  have  been  brought  on  by  a 
domineering  father  who  was  much  more  interested  in  enlarging  his  spread  of 
land,  fleet  of  school  busses  and  other  interests.  The  father  was  constantly 
complaining  of  personal  ailing  health  and  need  for  help  at  home,  some  of 
which  was  quite  legitimate.  The  mother,  having  recently  inherited  some 
money,  stated  that  their  socio-economic  status  was  not  always  at  its  present 
level  but  rather  they  were  quite  poor. 

The  mother  indicated  high  hopes  for  her  son  in  this  case  but  as  he 
progressed  through  school  and  it  became  obvious  that  he  would  not  become 
a  "doctor",  a  bit  of  frustration  appeared  and  rationalization  was  obvious  in 
the  interview.  A  great  deal  of  blame  was  projected  on  the  principal,  teachers, 
and  father.  In  the  marital  relationship,  the  mother  is  of  strong  Anglican  faith 
and  the  father  is  indifferent  to  religion.  He  married  her  as  a  school  girl  and 
has  been  struggling  to  make  a  living  of  a  standard  above  his  ability.  In  doing 
this,  he  had  many  "irons  in  the  fire"  serving  the  area  as  a  policeman,  handi- 
man,  road  patrol  operator,  and  delivery  man  when  not  occupied  in  his  farming 
ventures  or  school  bus  runs.  His  work  both  at  home  and  in  the  services  kept 
him  away  from  home  a  great  deal,  in  roles  he  seemed  to  enjoy.  Perhaps  the 
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lather  had  a  slight  inferior  feeling  in  that  he  had  married  into  recently  inherited 
money  and  was  quite  conscious  of  this,  as  was  the  mother  and  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

The  father,  being  away  from  home,  left  the  mother  in  the  role  of  family 
disciplinarian.  Being  12  years  younger  than  her  husband,  and  having  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  planning  for  the  children,  it  was  obvious  that  there  was 
over -protecting  except  in  the  presence  of  the  father. 

When  the  father  required  assistance  in  his  seasonal  work,  he  turned  to 
his  eldest  son  and  expected  work  from  him.  Being  a  proud  man,  he  tended  to 
desire  that  the  boy  should  work  for  a  living  rather  than  inherit  wealth.  Spring 
and  fall  farm  work  kept  the  boy  out  of  school  and  when  the  father  went  into  the 
hospital  for  an  operation  the  year  the  boy  was  in  grade  10,  the  son  had  to  assume 
a  larger  share  of  the  farm  work.  The  family  lived  in  a  modern  new  home  in 
town.  When  the  father  was  recuperating  at  home  the  boy  continued  his  farm 
responsibility  at  the  expense  of  his  studies.  It  would  appear  that  one  outweighed 
the  other  to  the  point  of  withdrawal  from  school. 

Test  results  and  ability.  Although  it  would  not  be  highly  significant,  a 
number  of  parallels  could  be  drawn  on  this  case's  progress  through  the  grades 
to  drop-out  at  the  end  of  grade  10 .  In  primary  grades  the  school  was  only  about 
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one  half  the  present  size,  the  family  was  quite  poor,  and  progress  through 
grades  was  normal  in  that  average  marks  were  attained.  The  socio-economic 
status  rose,  the  school  grew,  and,  beginning  in  grade  seven,  marks  started 
to  decrease.  This  was  not  surprising  when  it  was  considered  that  the  I.Q.  of 
this  student  ranked  in  the  80's.  Grade  9  results  indicated  a  "C"  student  and 
interest  in  school  waned.  In  his  high  school  relationships  with  other  children, 
the  principal  indicated  this  drop-out  had  a  desire  to  play  with  much  younger 
children,  perhaps  closer  to  his  own  mental  age  group. 

"Little  encouragement  was  given  in  high  school  because  this  was  not  an 
academic  type  student,"  was  the  gist  of  a  statement  made  by  the  principal. 
There  was  a  definite  lack  of  ability  in  case  No.  3  as  indicated  by  the  staff. 

The  vocational  offering  in  this  school  was  almost  nil  unless  the  student  planned 
on  academic  training. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  following  quotation  on  an  interest  survey 
taken  when  case  No.  3  was  in  grade  8. 

"I  am  planning  to  go  through  high  school  if  it  takes  me  a  long  time. 

I  am  taking  high  school  right  at  home .  As  soon  as  I  am  finished  I 

will  go  through  University.  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  go  through  as  a 

Doctor  though  will  probably  have  to  borrow  money  to  do  so. " 

The  problem  of  money  seemed  to  bother  the  whole  family.  From  all 
indications  the  family  was  quite  comfortable.  In  conversation  though,  every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  center  on  money,  the  wealth  one  manages  to  accumulate  during 
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a  lifetime  (in  dollars  and  cents),  and  the  fact  that  everyone  should  work  for  a 
living. 


Case  No.  3  had  received  one-half  C's  and  one-half  D's  in  his  grade  7 
work  but  this  had  not  daunted  his  desire  to  be  a  doctor.  It  would  appear  that 
pressure  from  the  mother  had  imbedded  this  desire  deeply  within  him. 

Perhaps  too,  the  idea  of  being  addressed  as  Dr.  _ tended  to  reflect 

the  father's  feeling  of  importance  when  wearing  an  armed  service  uniform  or 
the  very  official  uniform  that  he  wore  as  a  policeman  of  a  town  of  about  250 
people. 


In  the  personal  interview  with  case  No.  3,  he  projected  low  gradings  in 
grade  7  -  8  to  the  poor  teaching  which  was  done  by  the  lady  vice-principal.  A 
definite  dislike  for  both  the  lady  vice-principal  and  man  principal  was  indicated 
by  drop-out  and  parents.  The  drop-out  stated  further  that  he  disliked  music 
but  was  pushed  into  it  by  the  vice -principal.  Also  he  stated  that  it  was  at  this 
point  that  mathematics  started  to  get  over  his  head. 

It  would  seem  that  academic  courses  were  not  tailored  for  case  No.  3. 

A  special  classroom  would  be  required  for  him  in  academic  work  or  else 
training  in  a  more  specific  vocational  field. 

Attitudes  and  interests .  During  the  interview  with  Case  No.  3  there  was 
a  definite  feeling  of  indecision,  lack  of  ability,  and  defeat  on  his  part.  He  kept 
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repeating  "1  am  just  too  dumb"  and  then  during  conversation  he  indicated  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  family.  He  didn't  want  to  inconvenience 
anyone  in  getting  his  education  and  he  felt  that  he  might  go  back  to  a  technical 
or  agricultural  school  if  he  earned  enough  money  to  pay  his  own  way. 

He  indicated  no  "feeling  of  belonging"  from  grade  4  up  in  school. 
Perhaps  this  was  because  he  had  only  one  "common"  friend  as  indicated 
on  the  sociogram,  (See  Figure  2,  p.  101)  or  perhaps  his  association  with 
younger  boys  from  lower  grades  was  starting  to  be  noticeable. 

In  the  "Casting  Characters"  questionnaire  (Appendix  pp.  133,  134)  case 
No.  3  appeared  as  the  choice  in  6  out  of  7  guesses  of  grade  12  students  and  7 
out  of  13  guesses  of  grade  10,  11  students  as  the  student  who  best  fits  this 
description. 

"This  person  seems  unhappy.  This  person  doesn't  smile  much  and 
doesn't  seem  to  have  much  fun. " 

When  it  is  considered  that  several  questionnaires  left  this  guess  blank, 
it  would  appear  highly  significant  that  Case  No.  3  left  the  impression  that  he 
was  unhappy  in  school .  Case  No .  3  appears  nowhere  else  on  the  grade  12 
guesses  but  appeared  as  the  choice  of  the  following  descriptive  behavior  of 
grade  10,  11  students  the  number  of  times  indicated. 

"This  person  is  shy,  does  not  easily  make  friends,  prefers  to  work 
alone,  and  usually  works  in  a  quiet  voice."  4  times 
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"This  person  is  untidy  -  clothes  aren't  neat,  hair  often  messed 
up  and  frequently  face  and  hands  are  dirty."  3  times 

"This  person  is  a  follower  who  does  what  other  people  say. 

This  person  doesn't  think  up  tilings  to  do.  "  2  times 

"This  person  is  glad  to  help  others.  This  person  will  willingly 
lend  equipment  and  is  generally  helpful.  "  Once 

"This  person  likes  to  bully  and  pick  on  others.  This  person 
likes  to  tease  and  say  mean  things  about  others. "  Once 

From  this  data  case  No.  3  appears  to  be  a  shy,  retiring  type,  unhappy  in 
school  perhaps  reflected  in  his  untidiness  but  with  apparent  gestures  ranging 
from  helpfulness  to  bullying  and  picking  on  others. 

He  disliked  his  upper  grade  teachers  and  the  courses.  His  Kuder 
Preference  Record  indicated  a  peculiarly  strong  artistic  interest,  with  associ¬ 
ated  interests  in  computational,  clerical  and  social  service  work.  From  the 
interviews  it  would  appear  that  this  boy  should  have  had  more  counselling 
service.  His  present  occupation  does  not  correspond  with  his  interests  or 
vice  versa.  In  the  interview  with  drop-out  No.  3  it  was  felt  that  he  had  a  keen 
desire  to  help  people  and  had  an  interest  in  the  social  welfare  of  people . 

Analysis  of  data  and  reason  for  leaving  school.  Case  No.  3  was  difficult 
to  analyze.  The  reason  for  drop-out  in  order  of  adjudged  significance  was  as 
follows: 

1.  This  former  student  dropped  out  of  school  because  of  his  inability  to 


grasp  the  academic  subject  matter  of  high  school .  A  vocational  or 
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vocation . 

2.  This  drop-out  quit  school  due  to  pressure  of  outside  work.  With  the 
father  being  ill,  this  former  student  felt  it  his  responsibility  to  help 
earn  a  living  for  the  family. 

3.  Lack  of  a  feeling  of  belonging  when  in  school  assisted  in  causing 
withdrawal  from  school. 

4.  Constant  stress  on  the  value  of  money  rather  than  education,  by  the 
father,  tended  to  cause  this  boy  to  drop  out  of  high  school. 
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IV.  CASE  STUDY  NO.  4 


Case  history  through  interviews.  Case  No.  4  was  not  available  lor 
personal  interview  because  he  had  joined  the  Air  Force  Military  Police  and 
was  stationed  in  Quebec.  However,  he  did  give  detailed  information  by 
answering  the  questionnaire  and  supplementing  this  with  volunteered  state¬ 
ments  . 


This  boy  was  tall  and  handsome  standing  6  foot,  2  inches  and  weighing 
180  pounds.  He  was  strikingly  dark  and  had  an  authoritive  appearance  that 
would  assist  him  in  any  police  work.  He  was  an  orphan,  his  father  having 
passed  away  when  he  was  twelve  and  his  mother  when  he  was  a  baby.  As 
expected,  he  was  spoiled  by  older  sisters  when  quite  young.  When  the  father 
died,  case  No.  4  went  to  a  sister.  Shortly  after  he  went  to  a  brother  in  this 
school  division  who  was  sixteen  years  older.  This  brother  and  sister-in-law 
acted  as  his  guardians  during  junior  and  senior  high  school  years.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  adjusting  to  a  different  school  was  not  unusual  to  this  boy  because  his 
father  was  a  station  agent  and  had  made  several  moves  during  early  school 
years. 


An  observation  made  by  the  sister-in-law  guardian  was  that  this  boy 
had  formed  a  shell  around  himself  before  he  had  arrived  and  was  quite 
withdrawn  and  isolated  in  family  relationships.  Being  tall  for  his  grade  group, 
having  failed  grade  1  and  grade  7,  he  was  quite  rough-and-tumble  in  his 
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relations  with  his  peer  group.  As  a  youngster  he  played  with  older  boys. 
There  is  a  suggestion  that  high  school  students  might  have  appeared  quite 
juvenile  to  him  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  at  the  completion  of  his  grade  XI. 

Case  No .  4  admitted  a  definite  dislike  for  his  junior  high  school 
teacher  soon  after  arrival  in  this  division.  As  in  case  No.  1  the  same 
teacher,  although  highly  qualified,  did  not  seem  to  create  the  necessary 
atmosphere  nor  to  be  able  to  teach  mathematics  sufficiently  well  to  arouse 
the  desire  in  these  students  to  stay  in  school .  Although  the  school  was  not 
centralized  to  a  neighboring  larger  high  school  until  later,  this  boy  started 
going  to  the  larger  high  school  at  the  completion  of  grade  9.  This  may  have 
been  partly  because  of  dislike  of  his  teacher  and  partly  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  only  boy  in  his  grade,  large  for  his  age,  and  thus  an  automatic 
isolate.  Excelling  in  sports,  this  lad  found  more  of  a  competitive  spirit  in 
the  larger  school.  Also,  more  counselling  and  guidance  was  given  by  the  lady 
principal.  It  appeared  that  he  appreciated  this,  perhaps  because  of  the  lack  of 
a  father  and  mother  to  give  this  necessary  help. 

The  home  of  this  case  in  his  upper  grades  was  poor  and  his  brother 
guardian  was  short  of  money.  The  brother  guardian  did  get  some  assistance 
from  Case  No.  4  in  farm  chores  but  was  hesitant  to  ask  for  too  much  for  fear 
of  over  imposing  on  the  homework  time.  At  the  same  time  Case  No.  4  felt 
he  was  imposing  on  this  family  too  much  when  he  was  old  enough  to  get  out 
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and  earn  his  own  living.  He  did  not  get  along  too  well  with  his  sister-in-law 


nor  did  he  like  taking  courses  by  correspondence,  a  necessity  in  this  area. 

It  would  appear  that  the  lack  of  a  suitable  home  background  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  this  case. 

Test  results  and  ability.  Good  ability  was  indicated  in  grade  IX 
examinations.  The  fact  that  case  No.  4  had  failed  grades  one  and  seven  would 
indicate  that  he  was  having  other  problems  pressuring  him.  The  family  history 
would  substantiate  this. 

In  grade  X  his  marks  were  below  average  but  improved  in  grade  XI  to 
be  above  average.  According  to  the  last  principal  his  outlook  was  becoming 
more  mature.  His  failure  in  mathematics  would  support  his  statement  that 
he  felt  a  weakness  here. 

Case  No.  4  disliked  correspondence  courses.  Further,  he  did  not  do 
homework,  by  his  own  admission.  His  statement  as  a  reason  for  low  marks 
was  as  follows: 

,TI  believe  the  reason  for  failing  was  a  combination  of  lack  of  interest, 
lack  of  concerted  effort,  and  a  poor  junior  high  school  teacher.  I 
did  not  realize  what  schooling  meant  until  I  tried  to  get  a  job  in 
Saskatoon.  I  very  seldom  studied  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  grade  XI  I 
never  studied." 

Not  wanting  to  do  homework,  it  is  quite  obvious  why  he  would  have 
trouble  with  correspondence  courses.  His  school  was  now  expecting  a  lot 
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of  homework  to  bo  done  at  the  grade  XII  level.  Perhaps  he  foresaw  this. 

Attitudes  and  interests.  Sociometric  data  indicated  average  popularity. 
(Figures  8-10,  pp.  107-109).  He  had  common  friends  as  well  as  others.  This 
might  be  considered  significant  when  it  is  considered  that  this  fellow  had  a 
background  different  from  others  and  was  a  comparative  stranger  in  this  area. 


The  Casting  Characters  questionnaire  recognized  a  number  of  behavior 
traits  in  case  No.  4  in  the  year  of  withdrawal  from  school.  A  description  with 
the  number  of  times  he  appeared  to  fit  this  description  out  of  the  29  students 
was  as  follows: 

"This  person  likes  to  bully  and  pick  on  others.  This  person  likes  to 
tease  and  say  mean  things  about  others."  3  times 

"This  person  is  good  humored,  makes  others  happy,  jokes  and  smiles 
frequently."  3  times 

"This  person  often  bothers  and  pesters  others  by  moving  about  the 
room,  sharpening  pencils ,  and  poking  people .  "  3  times 

"This  person  isn’t  afraid.  This  person  doesn’t  fear  doing  things 
others  might  fear  doing.  "  3  times 

"This  person  is  strong  and  athletic.  This  person  can  actively 
participate  in  many  sports.  "  Twice 

"This  person  is  a  leader.  This  person  has  the  ability  to  organize 
a  group  and  get  the  most  out  of  it. "  Twice 

"This  person  likes  to  tell  others  what  to  do  and  often  becomes 
annoyed  if  people  don't  do  it.  "  Once 

"This  person  is  very  friendly.  Everyone  likes  this  person  and 
he  or  she  is  easy  to  get  along  with.  "  Once 
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"This  person  is  glad  to  help  others.  This  person  will  willingly 
lend  equipment  and  is  generally  helpful."  Once 

"This  person  is  touchy,  doesn't  like  to  be  corrected  and  when 
corrected  becomes  angry.  "  Once 

"This  person  is  shy,  does  not  easily  make  friends,  prefers  to 
work  alone,  and  usually  speaks  in  a  quiet  voice.  "  Once 

"This  person  is  a  follower  who  does  what  other  people  say. 

This  person  doesn’t  think  up  things  to  do.  Once 

Many  and  varying  characteristics  are  reflected  about  this  boy.  Some  of 
the  students  didn’t  know  him  too  well  and  judged  him  from  isolated  observations. 
One  might  observe  that  stronger  parental  control  might  have  stabilized  his 
outward  reactions  in  public. 

Case  No.  4  had  quite  a  strong  desire  to  be  a  policeman.  After  quitting 
school  he  was  rejected  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  and  was  too  young 
to  get  into  a  city  police  corp.  He  probably  analyzed  his  own  potentialities 
closely  in  that  he  seemed  to  work  better  on  his  own  than  when  feeling  dependent 
on  others.  His  present  position  in  the  Military  Police  is  probably  a  good  field 
for  the  next  five  years . 

Courses  desired  in  the  last  school  were  not  too  different  from  those 
offered.  He  would  have  liked  a  course  in  typing  or  automotives  but  it  would 
appear  more  as  a  passing  fancy  than  a  genuine  need.  The  guardians  seemed 
to  feel  a  need  for  more  of  a  technical  training,  however,  the  last  principal 
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felt  that  this  would  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  this  case.  He  was  most 


5G 


interested  in  Social  Studies -Literature  and  felt  very  weak  in  the  Sciences. 

The  Kuder  Preference  Record  would  only  partially  support  the  above. 
He  rated  high  in  Persuasive,  and  above  average  in  Scientific,  Social  Service, 
Artistic,  and  Outdoor,  about  average  in  Mechanical  and  Clerical,  Musical, 
and  Literary.  The  latter  would  appear  to  oppose  the  interest  portrayed  in 
school.  This  young  fellow  appreciated  the  motherly  guidance  given  by  the  last 
lady  principal  and,  in  an  effort  to  show  his  appreciation  to  her,  probably 
exerted  himself  in  her  classes. 

Analysis  of  data  and  reason  for  leaving  school .  In  the  order  of  their 
adjudged  significance,  the  following  observations  on  the  reason  for  drop-out 
No.  4  leaving  school  were: 

1.  The  drop-out  withdrew  from  school  because  he  desired  independence 
and  personal  security.  The  feeling  that  he  was  a  burden  on  his 
brother's  family,  financially  and  otherwise,  caused  him  to  quit 
school  and  go  into  the  forces. 

2.  Case  No.  4  reached  the  objective  set  earlier  in  school  life  and  was 
now  in  a  scholastic  position  to  get  into  his  vocational  choice. 

3.  This  drop-out  recognized  his  weakness  in  the  Mathematics -Science 
field  and  realized  the  necessity  of  these  subjects  if  he  was  to  remain 
in  school. 

4.  The  outside  influence  of  a  friend  in  the  R.C.M.P.  tended  to  kindle  a 


spark  of  interest  in  this  sort  of  work. 
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V  CASE  STUDY  NO.  5 


Case  history  obtained  through  interviews.  Case  No.  5  was  another 
typical  teenager  as  classified  by  many  adults,  his  parents  included.  When  he 
quit  school  he  had  $200.00  saved  in  the  bank.  Shortly  after,  this  bank  account 
was  replaced  by  a  mortgaged  '51  Pontiac.  Fenderskirts ,  Hollywood  muffler, 
mirrors  and  chrome  accessories  on  the  outside,  with  dangling  novelties  on  the 
inside  were  soon  added  to  form  a  prestige  item  so  lacking  in  his  school  life. 

At  last  he  had  attained  in  his  independence  what  he  lacked  when  dependant  on 
his  parents. 

Case  No.  5  was  the  son  of  a  coal  miner  turned  mechanic  -  school  bus 
driver.  He  was  the  only  remaining  boy  in  a  family  of  five  younger  sisters,  an 
older  brother  being  killed  in  a  bicycle  accident  in  1953  at  the  age  of  14.  Two 
factors  were  immediately  evident  -  one  that  this  was  the  only  boy  in  a  family 
of  girls,  and  two,  this  fellow  was  so  obsessed  with  the  desire  to  have  his  own 
money  and  car  that  school  was  not  playing  an  important  part  in  his  life. 

The  principal  made  the  observation  that  he  was  a  slow  student  amongst 
a  class  of  able  grade  12  students  and  thus  had  a  feeling  of  being  left  behind. 
This  feeling  was  substantiated  by  his  withdrawal  from  this  class.  Further, 
the  principal  felt  that  now  that  this  case  had  dropped  out  of  school,  the  boy 


feels  insecure  and  more  isolated  than  ever. 
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The  climax  of  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  school  according  to  the 


principal  was  that  case  No.  5  received  a  leg  injury  playing  hockey  in  January, 
was  out  of  school  for  one  week,  then  didn’t  come  back.  He  said  that  this  boy 
was  far  behind  in  his  work,  was  playing  pool  and  enjoying  his  evenings  with 
the  boys  uptown  when  he  should  have  been  studying,  and  was  quite  concerned 
about  a  laggard  policy  that  was  being  incorporated  into  the  schools  by  the  board. 
After  getting  hurt,  case  No.  5  contacted  influenza  which  put  him  further  behind 
and  when  he  saw  his  report  card  come  home  with  all  D  marks  he  felt  that  there 
was  no  other  solution  but  to  withdraw  from  school . 

The  father  was  still  determined  the  boy  should  remain  in  school  and 
complete  the  additional  four  months  to  graduate  from  grade  XII,  regardless  of 
what  his  marks  might  be.  The  mother  had  supported  the  father  until  this  last 
attempt  to  quit  school  but  felt  sorry  for  the  boy  or  saw  no  point  in  his  con¬ 
tinuing,  and  supported  his  argument  to  quit.  In  addition  the  principal  stated 
that  the  teachers  felt  there  was  little  hope  for  the  boy  to  pass  even  if  he  missed 
no  time.  With  ammunition  of  this  sort  the  boy  could  override  his  father's  hopes 
and  do  what  he  desired  most. 

The  father  had  little  to  offer  this  boy  when  he  quit.  As  a  result  the  drop¬ 
out  has  been  making  a  few  dollars  clerking  and  acting  as  a  delivery  boy  around 


town.  The  father  indicated  that  he  felt  the  boy  was  drawn  by  the  appeal  of  the 
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high  life  out  of  school  and  that  this  would  give  him  the  opportunity  to  be  a  leader 
rather  than  a  follower. 

Townspeople  would  seem  to  wonder  why  a  husky  good  looking  young  fellow 
such  as  this  should  withdraw  from  school  and  not  have  a  steady  job.  The  tragedy 
of  our  drop-outs  is  the  way  some  newspapers  describe  it. 

Case  No.  5  would  appear  to  have  had  quite  a  normal  upbringing,  although 
in  later  years  he  had  to  find  friendship  with  boys  outside  his  own  home.  A 
typical  boy,  he  liked  tinkering  in  his  father’s  garage,  showed  an  interest  in  the 
more  lively  adventure  reading  or  mechanic's  magazines,  and  was  interested  in 
sports  although  not  particularly  athletic  himself. 

The  father  had  been  known  to  be  quite  a  heavy  drinker  and  came  home  on 
occasion  in  a  rather  antagonistic  mood.  He  did  provide  a  good  living  for  the 
family  though  and  is  credited  in  the  town  with  being  a  long-time  supporter  of 
such  childrens’  groups  as  cubs  and  brownies  as  well  as  a  strong  community 
supporter  in  projects  such  as  the  local  arena.  Socio-economic  status  has  always 
remained  about  medium . 

Test  results  and  ability.  A  normal  record  in  grades  I  to  VI,  perhaps 
slightly  below  normal  in  marks,  was  indicated  on  the  records,  this  early 
schooling  having  been  taken  in  a  larger  mining  town.  Remarks  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  indicated  under  character  summaries  in  the  earlier  grades: 
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"Case  No.  5  has  a  bad  habit  of  showing  off  by  giving  smart  remarks  in 
school.  He  is  not  exceptionally  good  in  any  sport  nor  school  subject, 
therefore  he  is  not  a  popular  member  of  his  class.  By  careful  control 
of  his  wise  cracks  his  character  will  improve.  Praise  him  often  when 
he  deserves  it. " 

"Hard  to  manage.  " 


An  average  ability,  I.Q.  being  about  100,  would  indicate  that  he  was  not 
working  very  hard  in  his  school  work.  From  grade  VI  on,  marks  were  quite 
low,  although  he  did  appear  to  pull  up  in  grade  EX  to  get  four  B's,  one  C,  and 
one  D.  In  grades  X  and  XI,  he  achieved  two  A's,  nine  B's  six  C's,  and  one  D 
in  the  eighteen  courses  taken.  His  high  marks  were  in  General  Mechanics, 
whereas  low  marks  were  in  Mathematics .  C  gradings  were  obtained  in  Literature 

10,  Language  10,  Social  Studies  10,  Social  Studies  20,  Science  20,  and  Biology 

11.  No  pattern  failure  in  certain  subjects  seemed  to  form. 

Attitudes  and  interests.  Case  No.  5  had  an  indifferent  attitude  to  school. 
He  was  attracted  by  outside  influences  and  a  combination  of  this  outside  attrac¬ 
tion  with  the  in-school  pressure  helped  him  to  reach  his  decision  to  withdraw. 

According  to  the  interview  he  was  interested  in  Mechanics  and  the  Kuder 
Preference  Record  supported  this .  Scientific,  Clerical,  Persuasive,  and 
Literary  were  also  slightly  above  average  on  his  record  sheet.  He  did  like  shop 
courses  and  would  have  liked  to  spend  more  time  in  welding  and  automotives  but 
these  were  not  offered  very  extensively  in  even  the  largest  high  school  in  this 
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Case  No.  5  did  not  receive  much  spending  money  from  home  but  was 
expected  to  earn  his  own  by  clerking  and  delivering  groceries  alter  school. 
Whereas  the  father  placed  little  significance  in  this,  the  drop-out  thought  it 
was  quite  important. 

An  over -bearing,  bullying,  pestering  type  is  what  the  other  students 
thought  of  this  boy  the  year  prior  to  drop-out.  In  the  Casting  Characters 
questionnaire  the  following  behavior  traits  were  indicated: 

"This  person  often  bothers  and  pesters  others  by  moving  about  the 
room,  sharpening  pencils ,  and  poking  people .  "  15  times 

"This  person  likes  to  bully  and  pick  on  others.  This  person  likes 
to  tease  and  say  mean  things  about  others."  10  times 

"This  person  likes  to  tell  others  what  to  do  and  often  becomes 
annoyed  if  people  don't  do  it.  "  Twice 

"This  person  is  untidy  -  clothes  aren't  neat,  hair  often  messed  up 
and  frequently  face  and  hands  are  dirty."  Twice 

An  unhappy  ending  to  a  very  steady  love  affair  three  years  earlier  had 
made  him  bitter  toward  girls  according  to  the  interview  with  the  drop-out.  The 
principal  acknowledged  this  as  mostly  rationalization. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  appears  as  an  isolate  in  the  sociogram  of  his 
high  school.  (See  Figure  11,  p.  110). 

Case  No.  5  stated  in  his  interview  that  he  plans  on  applying  to  get  into 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  this  year.  If  he  cannot  get  into  the  R.C.M.P. 
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he  may  come  back  to  school  to  move  in  with  the  upcoming  grade  XI  class  who 
are  a  bit  slower.  The  principal  shudders  at  this  thought  since  he  feels  this  drop¬ 
out  will  never  apply  himself  enough  to  master  grade  XII  material. 

Analysis  of  data  and  reason  for  leaving  school .  In  analyzing  the  data  of 
case  No.  5,  the  following  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  school  are  given  in  the 
adjudged  order  of  significance: 

1.  The  drop-out  quit  school  because  of  his  lack  of  ability  to  keep  up  to 
the  rest  of  the  class.  He  was  not  applying  himself  to  the  school  work 
because  of  lack  of  interest.  The  inside  pressure  of  a  new  laggard 
policy  might  have  bothered  him  too . 

2.  Lack  of  vocational  course  offering  caused  this  student  to  withdraw. 

The  field  of  motor  mechanics  and  welding  had  always  attracted  him. 

3.  The  outside  attraction  of  owning  a  personal  car,  being  independent 
and  having  a  few  dollars  to  spend  with  the  boys  proved  too  attractive. 

Lack  of  recognition  when  in  school  was  replaced  by  followers  or  in 
this  case  riders  when  he  purchased  the  car . 

4.  Any  long  range  goals  that  had  been  set  up  in  earlier  life  could  now  be 


reached  with  his  grade  XI  education. 
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VI  CASE  STUDY  NO.  G 


Case  history  obtained  through  interviews.  Case  No.  G  was  unusual  lo 
interview  in  that  she  was  not  only  very  young  to  be  married  but  was  married  to 
a  school  teacher.  She  had  dropped  out  of  school  in  June,  was  married  to  a  local 
young  man  teaching  in  a  neighboring  town  in  October,  was  interviewed  in  mid¬ 
winter,  and  gave  birth  to  a  son  in  May. 

The  home  background  of  case  No.  6  was  of  a  comparatively  unsettled 
nature .  Her  father  had  a  limited  grade  eight  education  and  her  mother  obtained 
only  a  grade  one  education  in  Poland  at  the  time  of  the  first  World  War.  They 
farmed  prior  to  the  death  of  the  father  in  1956,  raising  four  children  older  than 
this  drop-out  and  leaving  the  mother  in  a  poor  position  to  raise  the  last  two. 

The  mother  moved  into  a  shack  in  town  and  reverted  to  the  type  of  living 
experienced  in  her  younger  days.  She  spends  much  time  in  the  local  bar  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  interview  with  the  principal  and  has  frequent  male  companionship. 

The  older  siblings’  school  records  were  not  particularly  good,  the 
maximum  grade  attained  being  grade  IX  in  three  cases  and  grade  XII  in  one . 

At  the  time  of  the  interview  with  the  mother,  in  the  rather  unkept  shack  called 
home,  an  older  sister  was  in  a  neighboring  bedroom  volunteering  answers  to 
various  questions  through  a  curtain  serving  the  purpose  of  a  door.  Two  of 
the  sister’s  children  were  running  in  and  out  of  the  house,  half  dressed  and 
barefooted,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  snow  was  on  the  ground.  The  mother 
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volunteered  the  information  that  this  older  sister  was  home  now,  having 
recently  divorced  a  husband  and  waiting  to  fulfill  a  committment  of  marriage 
to  another. 

Little  more  need  be  outlined  on  the  home  background  of  case  No.  6.  It 
was  from  an  environment  such  as  this  that  she  was  having  to  attend  high  school, 
participate  in  school  functions,  dress  above  her  means,  and  try  to  study  in  an 
atmosphere  far  from  conducive  to  this  work.  School  must  have  been  playing 
quite  an  important  part  in  her  life  prior  to  withdrawal  in  June,  because  she 
enjoyed  the  social  life.  She  was  quite  attractive  and  had  a  certain  appeal  to 
the  boys.  Although  not  too  many  people  realized  it,  this  drop-out  said  she  was 
going  steady  when  she  quit  school.  This  friendship  grew  to  a  point  where 
marriage  was  obviously  inevitable. 

Case  No.  6  had  a  desire  throughout  her  upper  grade  schooling  to  be  a 
hairdresser  or  a  stenographer.  The  small  high  school  she  was  attending 
offered  no  experience  in  these  latter  courses  so  she  knew  nothing  about  them. 
She  hoped  to  take  a  commercial  course  in  a  business  school  but  when  she 
realized  the  cost  and  time  involved,  it  would  appear  that  between  a  commer¬ 
cial  course  and  marriage,  she  chose  marriage.  Also,  this  latter  would 
provide  a  financial  relief  for  the  family.  Undoubtedly  the  element  of  getting 
away  from  home  and  marrying  a  teacher  might  have  appeared  comparatively 
attractive.  There  was  no  standard  established  at  home  according  to  the 


principal,  perhaps  a  father  to  bear  down  might  have  helped. 
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Tost  results  and  ability.  Early  schooling  appeared  normal  in  that  she 


progressed  through  the  grades  with  no  failure.  Junior  high  school  appeared 
to  be  more  difficult  and  her  grade  IX  marks  indicated  low  ability  and  marks 
averaging  in  the  3rd  and  4th  stanines.  High  school  marks  were  not  high  and 
the  high  school  promotion  policy  might  be  considered  lenient.  Of  the  eight 
courses  taken,  one  A,  four  B’s,  and  three  C's  were  the  results. 

Attitudes  and  interests.  Case  No.  6  was  primarily  interested  in  be¬ 
coming  a  stenographer.  The  only  course  she  had  taken  in  high  school  that 
would  give  her  any  indication  of  her  anticipated  ability  was  the  business  mathe¬ 
matics  course  in  grade  X  in  which  she  obtained  her  A  grading. 

The  Kuder  Preference  Record  supported  her  interest  in  this  field  in 
that  she  rated  a  very  high  interest  in  the  Clerical,  Computational,  and 
Artistic  fields.  She  rated  average  in  all  other  fields  of  interest  except  Literary 
and  Musical,  where  she  rated  low  interest. 

The  Casting  Characters  questionnaire  would  indicate  case  No.  6  to  be 
not  expressing  strength  in  any  of  the  behavior  traits.  She  was  mentioned  only 
once  in  each  of  the  following  behavior  traits  by  the  17  students. 

"This  person  is  very  friendly.  Everyone  likes  this  person  and  he 
or  she  is  easy  to  get  along  with.  "  Once 


"This  person  is  good  humored,  makes  others  happy,  jokes  and 
smiles  frequently .  "  Once 
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"This  person  gels  along  particularly  well  with  the  opposite  sex. 

Also  is  popular  with  own  sex."  Once 

Case  No.  G  would  not  be  considered  too  popular  according  to  Socio- 
metric  data  obtained  prior  to  drop-out.  (See  Figures  5-7,  pp.  104-106).  Her 
home  life  undoubtedly  would  have  some  effect  on  this.  Also,  her  foreign  accent, 
although  less  noticeable  than  her  mother's,  was  a  factor  that  would  tend  to  make 
some  of  her  peer  group  not  too  friendly. 

ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  AND  REASON  FOR  LEAVING  SCHOOL 
Case  No.  6’s  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  school  were  not  too  difficult  to 
analyze . 

1.  The  reason  for  withdrawing  from  school  was  the  attraction  of  a  boy 
friend  and  marriage . 

2.  Case  No.  6  might  not  have  withdrawn  from  school  if  a  commercial 
course  offering  had  been  available.  She  disliked  the  academic  pro¬ 
gram  offered. 

3.  The  drop-out  might  not  have  quit  school  if  her  father  had  been  alive 
and  there  was  not  a  financial  pressure  on  the  family. 

4.  This  case  dropped  out  of  school  partly  because  of  a  desire  to  get 


away  from  the  home  environment. 
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VII  CASE  STUDY  NO.  7 


Case  history  obtained  through  interviews.  Case  No.  7's  interview  was 
by  correspondence  but  the  interview  with  parents  and  principal  described  her 
as  an  attractive  young  lady,  the  third  in  a  family  of  five  girls.  The  father  and 
mother  were  both  cognizant  of  the  value  of  a  good  education  but  had  a  difficult 
time  interesting  the  girls  in  this. 

This  drop-out’s  attractiveness  made  her  popular  with  the  older  boys. 

Many  of  these  associations  were  with  young  men  out  of  school .  She  was  not  a 
good  mixer  in  school,  staff  members  thinking  that  she  had  a  personality  handi¬ 
cap.  The  principal  and  vice  principal  of  this  10  roomed  school  knew  her  over  a 
period  of  ten  years  and  had  not  been  able  to  determine  whether  case  No.  7  was 
"struck  on  herself  because  of  her  looks,"  or  whether  she  was  basically  shy  and 
withdrawn. 

Both  father  and  mother  were  available  for  interview.  They  were  rather 
shy  and  self-conscious  and  most  co-operative  in  this  project.  They  lived  in  a 
modest  neat  home  and  raised  the  family  on  the  $4500  annual  earnings  of  the 
father.  He  was  proud  and  successful  in  his  chosen  vocation,  roadbuilding,  having 
served  thirty  consecutive  years  in  railroad  construction,  presently  working  on 
building  highways.  Two  factors  could  have  led  to  much  family  conflict,  a 
difference  in  religion  and  a  difference  of  16  years  in  the  age  of  the  father  and 


mother. 
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Apparently  those  differences  did  not  become  too  evident  and  the  children  exper¬ 
ienced  normal  happy  upbringing. 

Case  No.  7  was  working  as  a  waitress  in  a  Stettler  Cafe  after  dropping- 
out  of  school.  She  had  wanted  to  be  a  nurse’s  aid  and  was  using  this  job  in  a 
waiting  period  before  admittance  to  the  Nursing  Aid  course.  It  would  appear  that 
she  enjoyed  life  outside  of  school  and  had  sufficient  education  to  get  into  her  chosen 
vocation. 

The  drop-out  seemed  quite  definite  that  she  could  not  get  the  desired 
courses  in  this  small  high  school.  The  father  and  mother  seemed  to  support  this, 
indicating  that  the  high  school  teachers  were  not  doing  a  good  job.  They  did  not 
want  their  children  centralized  to  a  neighboring  high  school  but  realized  that  this 
would  be  the  answer  to  providing  the  desired  courses.  The  principal  and  vice¬ 
principal  supported  this  same  idea  in  stating  that  case  No.  7  would  have  to  be  in 
a  vocational  school  rather  than  in  an  academic  program  if  she  were  to  get  the 
desired  vocational  courses . 

Test  results  and  ability.  Case  No .  7  repeated  grade  one .  She  had  taken 
her  first  year  by  correspondence  at  a  little  place  called  Reno  in  the  Peace  River 
country.  After  grade  one,  progress  through  the  grades  was  normal,  and  the 
size  of  the  school  grew  from  a  four  room  building  when  she  started  to  a  ten  room 
structure  with  all  facilities  and  equipment  for  an  academic  program  at  the  time 


of  drop-out. 
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Considering  a  slightly  below  average  I.Q.  in  the  90’s  this  drop-out 
attained  what  might  be  considered  adequate  marks  on  her  grade  nine  depart¬ 
mental  examinations.  One  A,  three  B's  and  two  C’s  were  the  results.  She 
had  a  strong  dislike  of  the  Home  Economics  teacher  as  well  as  her  other  high 
school  teachers,  indications  being  that  in  the  upper  grades,  school  did  not 
appeal  to  her  and  anyone  associated  with  school  was  not  a  friend. 

In  the  two  years  of  high  school  Case  No.  7  managed  to  get  63  credits  with 
all  marks  except  two  being  in  the  B  and  C  gradings .  In  Art  10  she  received  an 
A  and  in  Science  20  a  D.  No  pattern  of  subject  strengths  or  weaknesses  was  in 
evidence. 

Attitudes  and  interests .  It  would  appear  from  all  interviews  that  case 
No.  7  was  a  young  lady  who  thought  quite  a  lot  of  herself.  In  the  Casting 
Characters  behavior  traits  this  was  supported  when  she  chose  herself  to  best 
fit  the  description  "This  person  is  most  likely  to  succeed.  This  person  is  steady 
and  ambitious. "  Other  students  seemed  to  agree  that  she  was  very  good  looking, 
but  bullying  and  moody.  This  supports  the  observation  of  the  principal  when  he 
stated  that  she  might  be  classed  as  egotistical.  Following  are  the  number  of 
times  she  appeared  on  the  Casting  Characters  questionnaire  as  chosen  by  the 
22  classmates: 


"This  person  is  good  looking  .  Others  would  think  this  person  is 
good  looking  too.  "  8  times 
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"This  person  likes  to  bully  nnd  pick  on  others . 
to  tease  and  say  mean  things  about  others." 


This  person  likes 
5  times 


"This  person  is  very  moody.  Sulks  a  great  deal." 


4  times 


If 


This  person  seems  unhappy.  This  person  doesn’t  smile  much 


and  doesn't  seem  to  have  fun." 


Once 


"This  person  is  most  likely  to  succeed.  This  person  is  steady 
and  ambitious . "  Once 


Once -by  herself 


The  Sociometric  Data  (See  Figures  2-4,  pp.  101-103)  would  indicate  only 
two  mutual  friends .  This  might  support  the  idea  that  more  of  her  friends  were 
outside  the  school  than  within. 

Case  No .  7  indicated  in  her  interview  questionnaire  an  interest  in  the  more 
practical  commercial  courses  or  in  hairdressing.  She  had  little  experience  in 
these  courses  except  for  a  course  in  Typing  10  and  Home  Economics .  Her  Kuder 
Preference  Record  Chart  indicates  high  interest  in  Social  Service,  Outdoor  and 
Artistic,  and  a  low  interest  in  Clerical,  Computational,  Scientific,  Literary,  and 
Musical .  It  would  appear  fortunate  that  she  did  not  go  into  the  commercial  field 
but  that  she  worked  into  the  more  suitable  Nursing  Aid  course.  It  is  questionable 
whether  she  will  last  very  long  at  this  though  with  her  good  looks  and  "high  class" 


outlook. 


According  to  all  interviews,  she  was  not  an  academic  type  student.  A 
vocational  school  would  help  to  offer  her  courses  more  suited  to  a  chosen 


vocation. 
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Analysis  of  data  and  reason  for  leaving  school.  In  analyzing  the  data  of 
case  No.  7  the  following  reasons  were  adjudged  significant  in  the  reason  for 
withdrawal  from  school: 

1.  Case  No.  7 quit  school  primarily  because  she  felt  weak  and  disinterested 
in  academic  courses  and  had  no  choice  of  courses  in  this  small  high 
school. 

2.  The  drop-out  withdrew  because  of  a  dislike  of  her  teachers  and  lack  of 
friends  in  the  school. 

3.  Outside  attractions  in  the  form  of  boy  friends  and  personal  independence 
helped  to  cause  her  to  quit  school. 

4.  Case  No.  7  withdrew  from  school  because  she  had  the  necessary  back¬ 


ground  to  move  into  her  chosen  vocation. 
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VIII  CASE  STUDY  NO.  8 


Case  history  obtained  through  interviews.  Case  No.  8,  the  daughter  of 
a  rancher,  had  dropped  out  of  school  at  the  end  of  June,  went  directly  to  a 
hairdresser’s  school  in  Calgary.  At  the  time  of  interview  she  was  working  in 
a  hairdressing  shop  in  Hanna. 

She  had  lived  in  this  area  of  the  province  all  her  life  and  was  fond  of  the 
outdoors,  horseback  riding  in  particular.  Early  schooling  would  appear  to  play 
an  important  part  in  this  case  in  that  grades  I  -  VI  were  taken  under  supervision. 
The  courses  were  by  correspondence  in  a  one  room  country  school.  According 
to  the  mother,  who  was  a  teacher  before  marriage  and  is  presently  teaching, 
instruction  was  very  limited  and  the  three  older  sisters,  like  case  No.  8,  were 
at  a  disadvantage  in  higher  grades.  A  poor  grounding  and  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
in  academic  subjects  seemed  to  prevail .  This  drop-out  took  grade  VII  in  Hanna 
and  moved  back  to  the  ranch  to  take  grade  VIII  in  the  one  room  school  where  her 
mother  was  then  employed  as  a  teacher.  In  grades  IX,  X,  and  XI,  her  father 
purchased  land  closer  to  town  and  she  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  local 
centralized  "2a"  high  school.  The  problem  was  similar  to  the  older  sisters, 
and  they  had  to  be  constantly  pushed  by  the  mother  in  order  that  they  complete 
grade  XII.  The  three  siblings  did  complete  grade  XII  though  by  attendance  at  Red 
Deer  Composite  High  School  and  then  took  stenography  and  Comptometry  to  work 


in  business  offices . 
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The  father  had  live  years  oi‘  education  compared  with  the  mother's 
thirteen.  Before  marriage  the  mother  did  not  like  her  work  as  a  teaeher,  where¬ 
as  the  father's  attitude  to  his  work  was  very  good.  Hardships  were  many.  When 
this  drop-out  was  born  the  socio-economic  level  of  the  family  was  low  but  pro¬ 
gressed  to  upper  medium  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  from  school .  Although  there 
are  three  older  sisters  alive,  there  were  two  additional  sisters  and  one  brother 
in  the  family.  One  little  girl  died  at  birth,  one  at  two  months,  and  the  boy  died 
with  cancer  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Case  No.  8  was  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  being  eleven  months  younger  than  the  boy.  In  recent  years  the  family 
home  was  completely  burned,  all  contents  being  ravaged  by  fire. 

The  sisters  are  attractive  in  appearance  but  appear  somewhat  bitter, 
perhaps  partly  because  of  the  poor  foundation  in  education,  partly  because  of  the 
hardships  faced  in  younger  years  on  the  ranch,  and  partly  because  of  an  apparent 
inheritance  of  a  bitter  outlook.  One  older  sister  married  but  left  her  husband 
because  "he  wouldn't  work.  " 

Case  No.  8  disliked  school  in  the  upper  grades,  probably  because  of  lack 
of  ability  in  the  academic  subject  matter  and  lack  of  offering  of  more  practical 
courses.  Although  she  did  take  Home  Economics  and  liked  this  sort  of  work, 
she  failed  because,  according  to  her  mother,  "She  couldn't  get  along  with  the 


Home  Economics  teacher." 
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It  would  appear  that  the  personality  ot  the  drop-out  played  a  part  in  this 
case  study.  She  was  not  a  good  mixer  in  her  peer  group  and  was  very  definite 
in  her  likes  and  dislikes.  This  outlook  was  simply  acknowledged  by  the  parents, 
perhaps  because  she  was  the  baby  of  the  family,  perhaps  because  the  family  had 
enough  hardships  in  the  past  without  looking  for  more.  This  strong  self  will  of 
the  drop-out  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  family  to  do  anything  once  she 
decided  to  quit  school . 

Test  results  and  ability.  Case  No.  8  had  low  ability.  On  her  Otis  Higher 
B  test  of  mental  ability,  her  I.Q.  rating  was  83.  This  lack  of  ability  made 
academic  work  difficult.  She  disliked  homework  and  was  not  prepared  to  spend 
much  time  doing  homework.  Being  a  small  high  school,  there  was  not  an 
offering  in  the  commercial  subjects,  which,  according  to  all  three  interviews, 
would  have  suited  her . 

Progress  through  the  lower  grades  was  normal,  but  again,  mention  should 
be  made  that  this  was  under  a  correspondence  supervisor.  Grade  IX  had  to  be 
repeated  when  her  1957  departmental  results  indicated  three  C's  and  three  DTs. 

In  1958  marks  were  improved  to  two  B’s,  two  C's  and  two  D's.  She  had  not 
raised  her  Mathematics  and  Science  D  marks . 

As  might  be  expected,  she  was  very  unhappy  after  her  failure  in  grade  IX 
and  only  content  after  the  second  year.  The  necessity  of  taking  an  academic 
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program  in  high  school  with  such  a  poor  background  and  low  ability  proved  to 
bo  no  small  problem. 

Her  high  school  program  led  to  continued  low  gradings  even  in  the 
comparatively  lenient  promotion  policy  of  the  high  school  in  grades  X  and  XI. 

In  grade  X  case  No.  8  lost  15  credits  through  failure.  Of  the  17  credits  obtained, 
three  subjects  resulted  in  C  gradings  and  two,  Health  and  Physical  Education, 
were  B's.  Obviously  she  had  failed  the  essential  academic  subjects  and  even  in 
grade  XI  where  many  were  repeated  she  received  four  BTs  and  four  C's. 

Test  results  would  indicate  lack  of  ability  as  well  as  lack  of  application 
of  case  No.  8  toward  her  studies. 

Attitudes  and  interests .  This  young  lady  was  not  interested  in  school  or 
studies.  It  would  appear  a  bit  surprising  that  she  remained  in  school  as  long  as 
she  did.  Being  young  and  closely  attached  to  the  family  were  probable  reasons. 

The  classmates  recognized  case  No.  8  as  a  good  looking  girl  who  tends 
to  be  moody.  Results  of  the  Casting  Characters  questionnaire  indicated  the 
following  in  the  class  of  17: 

"This  person  is  good  looking.  Others  would  think  this  person  is  good 
looking  too .  "  4  times 

"This  person  is  very  moody.  Sulks  a  great  deal.  4  times 

"This  person  likes  to  tell  others  what  to  do  and  often  becomes 
annoyed  if  people  don't  do  it.  Generally  bossy."  Once 
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"This  person  is  very  friendly.  Everyone  likes  this  person  and 
she  is  easy  to  get  along  with.  "  Once 

"This  person  is  glad  to  help  others.  This  person  will 
willingly  lend  equipment  and  is  generally  helpful.  "  Once 

"This  person  is  touchy,  doesn't  like  to  be  corrected, 
and  when  corrected  becomes  angry.  "  Once 

The  Sociometric  Data  indicated  that  she  was  almost  an  isolate  when  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  best  friend  capacity  (See  Figure  5,  p.  104),  evidence  supported  by 
the  mother  who  said  she  had  only  a  one  person  affiliation  in  school.  Case  No.  8 
was  more  popular  with  the  girls  on  committee  work  (See  Figure  6,  p.  105)  and 
boys  when  choosing  a  partner  for  a  show  or  dance  (See  Figure  7,  p„  106),  the 
latter  probably  because  of  her  attractive  appearance. 

Case  No.  8's  interests  were  not  in  the  academic  subjects  in  school.  Her 
vocational  plans  changed  from  a  stewardess  to  a  stenographer  to  a  hairdresser 
as  she  progressed  through  Junior -Senior  High  School.  Her  Kuder  Preference 
Record  indicated  high  interest  in  the  Outdoor  and  Social  Service  fields  and  low 
interest  in  the  Mechanical -Persuasive  fields. 

Although  she  would  have  plenty  of  opportunity,  Case  No.  8  did  not 
associate  too  closely  with  boys.  Perhaps  this  was  a  reflection  of  the  older 
sister's  experience,  perhaps  she  was  wanting  to  attain  complete  independence. 

Analysis  of  data  and  reason  for  leaving  school .  Case  No.  8's  reasons 
for  leaving  school  were  not  difficult  to  analyze  but  a  little  more  difficult  to 
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place  in  their  order  of  significance. 

1.  This  girl  dropped  out  of  school  because  of  low  ability.  This  low  ability 
led  to  disinterest  in  academic  courses  and  low  marks . 

2.  Case  No.  8  dropped  out  of  school  because  of  lack  of  offering  in  com¬ 
mercial  subjects .  Offering  these  options  might  have  held  her  to  a 
point  where  she  would  feel  confident  in  going  into  a  business  education 
college.  In  addition  she  had  attained  a  level  of  education  where  she 
could  easily  go  into  hairdressing,  a  vocation  chosen  one  year  earlier. 

3.  This  drop-out’s  reasons  for  leaving  school  might  be  partially  influenced 
by  the  poor  grounding  received  in  her  elementary  grades. 

4.  This  drop-out  wanted  to  become  independent,  earn  her  own  money  and 
buy  a  car .  This  goal  was  attained  within  one  year  of  leaving  school . 

5.  The  personality  of  this  drop-out  tended  to  make  her  want  to  disassociate 
with  anyone  connected  with  school  and  be  associated  with  something 
outside  of  school .  She  was  completely  bored  with  school . 
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LX  CASK  STUDY  NO.  9 


Case  history  obtained  through  interviews.  Case  No.  9  was  a  sturdily 
built  Polish  girl,  friendly  in  manner,  but  rather  homely  or  plain  in  appearance. 
The  family  outlook  toward  education  is  typified  by  the  following  experience 
obtained  when  visiting  the  home  for  interviews . 


The  author  decided  to  visit  this  home,  located  many  miles  from  the  school, 
but  close  to  a  church,  on  a  mid-winter  day  when  snow  plows  had  cleared  the  road. 
School  buses  had  made  the  rounds  in  the  morning  but  it  was  noted  that  many 
youngsters  were  out  playing,  around  the  ramshackle  farm  buildings.  After  driving 
into  die  yard  amid  a  flurry  of  squawking  chickens,  and  turkeys  which  had  to  be 
chased  out  of  the  porch  of  the  house,  welcome  was  extended  by  a  busy  mother  and 
about  six  children.  It  wasn’t  often  that  a  school  superintendent  visited  them  and 
no  one  was  going  to  miss  anything.  Yes,  they  would  welcome  talking  over  the 
withdrawal  from  school.  Why  were  the  other  children  not  in  school?  With  a 
matter-of-fact  manner  the  mother  indicated  they  had  slept  in  that  morning,  after 
all,  they  had  their  own  orchestra,  drop-out  No.  9  playing  the  drums  and  piano, 
and  had  played  for  a  local  dance  far  into  the  morning  hours  of  the  previous  night. 

This  seemed  typical  of  the  outlook  of  this  family  toward  education. 

Although  most  of  the  children  were  younger,  one  older  girl  had  gone  on  to  take 
a  short  teacher  training  course,  only  to  move  directly  into  marriage  and  family 
raising. 
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The  farm  was  in  a  prosperous  area  and  the  boys  in  the  family  were  living 
for  the  day  when  they  could  do  as  their  older  brothers  had  done,  quit  school  and 
go  farming.  The  drop-out  was  similar  in  that  she  liked  to  clean,  cook,  sew  and 
play  musical  instruments.  Any  work  of  a  practical  nature  appealed  to  her. 

The  principal  and  vice -principal  supported  this.  They  felt  that  this  girl 
was  not  an  academic  type  and  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  limited  course  offering 
of  this  two  teacher  high  school .  They  felt  that  the  parents  were  not  keen  on  any 
schooling.  However,  this  might  have  been  reflected  in  the  drop-out's  dislike  for 
her  teachers  in  high  school  as  well  as  the  father's  comment,  "These  teachers 
should  have  been  moved  long  ago. "  and  the  mother's,  "The  teachers  should  work 
more  for  the  children."  While  friction  seemed  to  exist  between  home  and  school, 
the  parents  claimed  they  wanted  this  girl  to  be  a  nurse  but  she  couldn't  because 
of  "self-centered"  teachers  and  lack  of  courses.  The  drop-out  seemed  to  be 
taking  advantage  of  an  awkward  situation  and  pressed  to  quit  school.  Also,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  conflict  between  the  parent's  hopes  or  wishes  for  their 
children,  and  their  effort  to  apply  themselves  to  seeing  that  the  children  study. 

Plans  by  drop-out  No.  9  and  her  parents  indicate  that  she  will  attend  the 
Nursing  Aid  School  with  her  friend,  drop-out  No.  7. 

Test  Results  and  ability.  This  student  had  a  slightly  below  average  I.Q. 
of  about  90.  Her  ability  was  reflected  in  rather  low  gradings  of  two  B's  and  four 
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C's  on  the  grade  IX  departmental  examinations. 

The  cumulative  record  of  case  No.  9  indicated  A  gradings  all  through 
early  grades.  Apparently  the  promotion  policy  was  lenient  in  grades  I  -  VI. 

She  was  taught  by  the  vice -principal  in  grades  VII  -  VIII  and  it  was  here  her  marks 
dropped  off  to  B's  and  C’s.  This  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  for  strong  dis¬ 
like  of  this  person  up  to  the  time  of  drop-out. 

Grade  X  and  XI  marks  appeared  below  average  even  under  the  lenient 
policy  of  the  school.  In  grade  X  she  received  one  A,  seven  B's,  and  one  C.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  of  writing  grade  XI  examinations  this  girl 
had  an  older  brother,  who  had  quit  school  to  work  on  the  farm,  die  of  cancer. 

She  did  not  actively  participate  in  the  examinations  and  was  granted  one  A,  three 
B's,  four  C's  and  one  D  on  her  years  average,  the  D  being  in  Science.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Science  mark  in  grade  IX  was  her  highest. 

She  did  register  in  September  for  grade  XII  but  realized  at  the  end  of  about 
one  month  that  it  was  going  to  take  several  years  to  work  off  her  deficiencies  to 
be  in  a  position  to  register  in  a  nursing  program.  Against  her  parent's  long 
range  wishes,  she  quit  school  hoping  to  be  accepted  in  the  School  for  Nursing  Aids. 

Attitudes  and  Interests.  Case  No.  9  was  a  rather  withdrawn  unobtrusive 
type  so  went  rather  unnoticed  on  the  Casting  Characters  questionnaire.  She  was 
mentioned  in  four  single  cases  by  the  21  students,  once  by  herself. 
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"This  person  is  a  follower  who  does  what  other  people  say. 

This  person  doesn't  think  up  tilings  to  do."  Once 

"This  person  is  glad  to  help  others.  This  person  will 
willingly  lend  equipment  and  is  generally  helpful .  "  Once 

"This  person  is  most  likely  to  succeed.  This  person  is  steady 
and  ambitious .  "  Once 

"This  person  is  good  looking.  Others  would  think  this  person 
is  good  looking  too.  "  Once 

From  observation  the  first  and  second  mentioned  above  seem  most 
descriptive. 

Case  No.  9  seemed  to  be  about  average  in  popularity  according  to  the 
sociometric  data.  (See  Figures  2-4,  pp.  101-103).  Her  first  choice  mutual  best 
friend  recently  married  and  is  expecting  a  baby.  She  is  completing  her  grade  XII 
though,  after  persuasion  by  the  principal.  A  similar  interest  might  be  projected 
to  case  No.  9. 

This  girl's  attitudes  to  subjects  in  school  portrayed  a  strong  dislike  for 
mathematics  and  social  studies.  The  small  high  school  did  not  offer  the  desired 
practical  options,  in  fact  it  could  not  offer  Mathematics  10  because  of  the  number 
of  C  students  in  grade  IX  Mathematics.  This  drop-out  had  at  one  time  indicated 
a  desire  for  commercial  courses  and  would  have  fit  into  such  vocational  courses 
quite  well  according  to  the  principal . 

The  Kuder  Preference  Record  supported  this.  Very  high  interest  was 
indicated  in  Clerical  and  Computational  fields.  Others  were  average  with 
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Mechanical  interest  being  very  low.  Musical  interest  was  quite  high,  supported 
in  practice  by  her  active  participation  in  the  local  orchestra  as  a  drummer.  Her 
participation  in  this  activity  tended  to  cause  a  hardship  on  her  homework  and 
studies. 

The  family  was  deeply  religious  and  this  girl  was  active  in  church  group 
activities  and  the  choir. 

Analysis  of  data  and  reason  for  leaving  school .  Case  No.  9  left  school 
because  of  the  following  reasons,  as  adjudged  in  their  order  of  significance: 

1.  This  girl  left  school  because  of  lack  of  ability  in  academic  subjects. 

2.  This  girl  withdrew  because  of  lack  of  course  offering  in  practical 
courses  that  would  lead  her  to  a  useful  vocation. 

3.  Case  No.  9  dropped  out  because  of  a  dislike  of  her  teachers.  It  was 
difficult  to  determine  whether  this  was  basically  her  own  dislike  or 
dislike  brought  on  by  influence  of  parents .  Part  of  this  might  have 
been  rationalization  in  view  of  the  poor  academic  records  and  a  vague 
understanding  by  the  parents  of  a  high  school  program,  courses 
required  for  nursing,  and  limited  probability  of  this  daughter  being 
capable  of  taking  these  courses.  The  children  seemed  to  have  a 
tendency  to  misrepresent  the  school  to  the  parents . 

4.  Outside  interest  in  the  orchestra,  husbandry,  and  Nursing  Aid  training 


combined  to  draw  this  ex-student  from  school . 
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CASE  STUDY  NO.  10 


Case  history  obtained  through  interviews.  Case  No.  10  was  attending  the 
Olds  School  of  Agriculture  at  the  time  of  interviews.  lie  had  been  interested  in 
Agriculture  during  his  past  few  years  of  schooling  not  because  he  was  off  the  farm 
but  because  he  spent  summers  and  spare  time  in  this  work  and  wanted  to  be 
associated  with  agriculture  in  his  future  vocation. 

This  was  a  good  looking  boy,  who  was  very  concerned  about  his  future.  He 
had  three  younger  sisters  and  one  younger  brother.  Both  parents  were  working, 
the  father  as  a  Mechanic  with  Special  Areas,  the  mother  operating  the  small  local 
grocery  store.  These  occupations  were  comparatively  new  in  that  until  1957  the 
father  was  a  mine  foreman  at  Sheerness. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  case  of  a  rather  unsettled  family  and  the  boy  was 
cognizant  of  this .  He  was  not  interested  in  academic  work  but  was  keenly 
interested  in  agriculture,  mechanics,  shop  courses,  and  excelled  in  practical 
handwork.  Teachers  recognized  this  as  well  as  the  fact  that  dissatisfaction  in 
upper  grades  was  the  result  of  the  offering  of  very  little  other  than  academic 
courses.  The  parents  were  feeling  the  pressure  of  not  choosing  an  occupation  in 
early  life  and  working  up  in  this  field.  They  wanted  this  boy  to  take  grade  XII  and 
go  on  to  University.  When  he  did  quit,  both  parents  and  drop-out  expressed  the 
desire  that  this  boy  might  obtain  some  credits  through  agricultural  school, 
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complete  his  high  school  courses  through  attendance  at  Reel  Deer  semesters, 
and  then  go  to  a  veterinarian  school.  With  the  expense  involved,  modest 
ability  of  the  ex-student,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  this  boy  did  not  apply  himself 
in  required  courses  even  when  they  were  available,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  long-range  plan  will  materialize. 

Fire  swept  the  family  home  about  the  time  of  this  boy’s  departure  from 
school.  At  the  time  of  interview,  some  six  months  later,  the  home  still  did  not 
look  as  though  it  would  do  much  to  encourage  children  to  spend  time  in  family 
life.  The  drop-out  spent  his  summers  working  as  hired  help  on  farms  in  the 
neighborhood. 

This  boy  disliked  the  school.  He  had  attended  the  two  years  prior  to 
drop-out  in  the  local  school.  During  his  last  year  in  high  school  in  grade  XI,  the 
school  was  centralized  to  a  neighbouring  town  and  remained  very  much  the  same, 
as  far  as  course  offering  was  concerned.  Parents  and  drop-out  indicated  that  if 
centralization  was  to  take  place,  the  centralization  should  be  extensive  enough 
to  improve  course  offering. 

Test  results  and  ability.  The  last  year  of  high  school,  drop-out  No.  10’s 
I.Q.  rating  on  an  Otis  Higher  B  Test  of  Mental  Ability  indicated  a  97  rating. 

With  average  ability  it  would  appear  that  this  boy  attained  slightly  below 
what  might  be  expected  on  his  grade  DC  departmental  examinations.  Three  B’s 
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and  three  C’s  were  the  results.  It  would  appear  that  tills  lormer  student  was 
already  beginning  to  show  disinterest  in  academic  work  at  the  grade  IX  level. 


Interviews  indicated  a  strong  dislike  for  his  teachers  in  junior-senior 
high  school  excepting  the  principal  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  from  school. 

Early  school  progress  was  normal  with  the  exception  of  repeating  grade 
one.  He  had  missed  much  school  time  due  to  a  broken  arm. 

High  school  marks  supported  interview  indications  of  ability  and  interest 
in  courses  of  a  practical  nature.  At  the  same  time  the  more  literary  academic 
courses  such  as  French  resulted  in  D’s.  At  the  end  of  grade  XI  he  had  been 
granted  56  credits.  The  marks  were  one  H  and  one  A,  both  in  General  Mechanics, 
seven  B's,  four  C’s,  and  two  D’s.  He  volunteered  the  statement  that  he  had 
skipped  school  frequently  in  latter  years . 

Ability  appeared  to  be  average  but  marks  in  junior-senior  high  school 
were  generally  below  average  with  the  exception  of  shop  courses. 

While  attending  the  agricultural  school  his  gradings  were  slightly  above 
average. 

Attitudes  and  interests.  The  Kuder  Preference  Record  supported  the 
verbal  indications  of  interest  in  Outdoor,  Mechanical,  and  Scientific  vocations. 
Low  interest  was  indicated  in  Persuasive,  Musical,  and  Clerical  fields. 
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The  Casting  Characters  questionnaire  pictured  this  boy  to  be  untidy  and 
bold  but  helpful  and  friendly.  Two  indicated  that  he  had  an  ability  to  lead. 
Following  are  his  behavior  traits  as  expressed  by  18 classmates: 

"This  person  is  untidy-clothes  aren't  neat,  hair  often  messed  up 
and  frequently  face  and  hands  are  dirty. "  3  times 

"This  person  is  glad  to  help  others.  This  person  will  willingly 
lend  equipment  and  is  generally  helpful."  Twice 

"This  person  isn't  afraid.  This  person  doesn't  fear  doing  things 
others  might  fear  doing."  Twice 

"This  person  is  a  leader.  This  person  has  the  ability  to  organize 
a  group  and  get  the  most  out  of  it.  "  Twice 

"This  person  is  strong  and  athletic.  This  person  can  actively 
participate  in  many  sports .  "  Once 

"This  person  is  very  friendly.  Everyone  likes  this  person  and 
he  or  she  is  easy  to  get  along  with.  "  Once 


Whereas  this  boy's  sister  was  extremely  popular  according  to  the  Socio¬ 
metric  Data,  the  drop-out  was  only  moderately  popular.  One  might  have  a 
tendency  to  think  that  this  boy  would  be  jealous  of  his  sister's  popularity  but  no 
such  indication  was  observed.  Rather,  it  should  be  noted  he  chose  his  sister 
as  the  good  looking  student  from  high  school  and  was  proud  of  the  family  when 
they  were  discussed. 

Drop-out  No.  10  was  keenly  interested  in  leathercraft  and  craftwork  of 
any  other  type  but  his  lack  of  interest  in  academic  education  was  reflected  in 


his  indifferent  attitude  to  the  school . 
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Analysis  ol'  data  and  reason  lor  leaving  school.  Case  No.  l()’s  reason 
tor  leaving  school  was  not  difficult  to  analyze  in  order  of  adjudged  significance 

1.  This  case  quit  school  because  of  a  lack  of  course  offering  in  the 
vocational  field,  in  this  case  shopwork  and  agriculture  courses. 

2.  Moderate  ability  and  very  low  interest  in  the  academic  subjects  led  to 
drop-out. 

3.  This  drop-out  withdrew  from  school  because  of  the  expense,  a  cost 
which  he  could  foresee  little  return. 

4.  This  student  quit  attending  school  because  he  had  to  go  to  a  neighboring 
town  to  attend  a  school  that  offered  no  more  than  the  local  school  had 


offered  previously. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


ASSEMBLY  OF  INFORMATION  ON  THE  TEN  CASE  STUDY 
I.  COMMON  REASON  FOR  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 


Throughout  the  thirty  interviews,  common  reasons  lor  withdrawing  from 
high  school  became  evident.  In  analyzing  the  cause  for  drop-out,  nine  significant 
reasons  evolved.  No  one  student  dropped  out  of  school  because  of  one  reason 
although  some  reasons  for  drop-out  were  more  significant  than  others .  In  order 
to  establish  a  weighing  procedure  to  determine  the  more  significant  reasons  for 
drop-out,  ten  points  were  given  to  each  former  student  and  these  points  were 
distributed  amongst  the  nine  reasons  for  drop-out  as  indicated  in  table  VHI.  The 
number  of  points  for  each  former  student  under  each  reason  for  drop-out  was 
based  on  the  collection  of  data  as  referred  to  in  chapter  six  and  adjudged  signi¬ 
ficant  by  the  author . 

TABLE  VIII 

COMMON  REASONS  FOR  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 


Case  No. 

Reasons  for  Drop-Out 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total 

1 .  Lack  of  Vocational  Course 

Offering 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

24 

2.  Outside  Attraction  and  Desire 
for  Independence 

4 

3 

0 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

21 

3 .  Lack  of  Ability 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

2 

3 

3 

1 

16 

4.  Financial  Difficulty 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

5.  Dislike  of  School  and  teachers 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

9 

6.  Parental  Influence 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

7.  Reached  Goal 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

8.  Personality  Problem 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

9 .  Dislike  of  Home 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Totals 

10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10 

10 

100 
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From  Table  8,  the  reasons  in  their  order  of  significance  for  the  10 
students  dropping  out  of  school,  would  be  as  follows: 

1 .  Lack  of  Vocational  Course  Offering 

2.  Outside  Attraction  and  Desire  for  Independence 

3 .  Lack  of  Ability 

4.  Financial  Difficulty 

5.  Dislike  of  School  and  teachers 

6.  Parental  Influence 

7.  Reached  Goal 

8.  Personality  Problem 


9. 


Dislike  of  Home 
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II.  HYPOTHESES  AND  REASON  FOR  LEAVING  SCHOOL 

The  hypothesis  that  the  drop-out  rate  of  high  school  students  in  the 
Acadia  School  Division  has  been  abnormally  high  would  appear  to  be  supported 
until  the  past  year .  The  past  year  would  indicate  a  continued  decline  in  the 
number  of  drop-outs  from  high  school,  and  would  not  support  the  hypothesis 
that  the  drop-out  rate  is  high. 

The  hypothesis  that  there  was  no  specific  reason  for  drop-out  but 
rather  an  indifferent  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  student  was  only  partially 
substantiated.  It  was  found  that  the  reason  may  not  be  specific,  but  it  was 
also  found  that  there  is  more  than  just  an  indifferent  attitude  that  leads  to 
withdrawal  from  school. 

The  hypothesis  that  there  should  be  a  streaming  process  or  some  method 
of  providing  guidance  into  vocational  courses,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  more 
of  these  courses  was  supported  in  the  findings  of  this  study. 

The  support  of  the  afore -mentioned  hypothesis  would  indicate  the  need 
to  centralize  schools  to  a  point  where  some  vocational  course  offering  would  be 
provided  or  provide  living  expenses  at  such  a  school  in  a  larger  center.  A 
similar  scheme  whereby  upper-grade  students  could  work  in  a  situation  that 
would  provide  a  foundation  that  would  support  later  vocational  studies  would  be 
more  satisfactory.  Specialist  teachers  could  assist  these  students  more. 
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The  hypothesis  that  students  have  a  desire  to  become  independent  and 
that  outside  attractions  tend  to  draw  them  out  of  school  was  supported  in  this 
study. 


Parents  influencing  children  to  withdraw  from  school  was  only  partially 
supported. 

The  hypothesis  that  there  is  generally  no  one  reason  for  students  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  high  school  was  supported  in  this  study.  It  was  found  that  a  multitude 
of  reasons  was  presented  for  diagnosis  in  many  cases,  these  reasons  coming  to 
a  climax  often  over  one  event  at  the  time  of  drop-out.  A  few  cases  did  tend  to 


center  on  one  or  two  main  reasons  for  withdrawal. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  SUMMARY 

This  study  pointed  out  that  in  the  cases  of  drop-outs  studied,  a  complex 
profile  for  each  individual  was  illustrated.  No  two  drop-outs  had  the  same 
significant  reasons  for  leaving  high  school  although  there  were  similarities  in 
the  complexity  of  problems  that  built  up  towards  the  time  of  leaving  school . 

The  elements  that  contributed  to  withdrawal  from  school  may  be  divided 
into  three  major  classes:  those  connected  with  the  school,  those  connected  with 
the  home,  and  those  connected  with  the  personality  of  the  individual. 

More  specifically,  the  ten  drop-outs  studied  indicated  several  significant 
similarities  in  their  reasons  for  drop-out: 

1.  All  of  the  drop-outs  indicated  a  desire  to  take  courses  of  a  more  vocational 
nature  than  those  offered  in  an  academic  program.  With  the  small  high 
schools  in  this  division,  it  had  been  difficult  to  offer  anything  beyond  a 
limited  academic  curriculum.  This  reason  for  leaving  school  was  closely 
associated  with  another  significant  reason;  lack  of  ability  or  low  I.Q. 
Whereas  it  may  be  admitted  that  students  who  are  poor  in  academic  work 
are  often  poor  in  vocational  work,  these  students  realized  that  they  would 
have  to  make  a  living  in  the  more  technical  or  practical  field.  Some  of 
the  drop-outs  had  reached  their  goal  and  would  have  moved  out  of  school 


regardless  of  the  course  offering  provided. 
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2.  Outside  attractions  played  a  large  part  in  the  reason  for  leaving 
school.  These  varied  from:  boy  or  girl  friends;  desires  for 
independence,  financial,  social  and  otherwise;  to  being  one's  own 
boss. 

3.  Financial  difficulty  rated  high  as  a  reason  for  drop-out  but  it  must 
be  considered  that  there  appeared  to  be  some  rationalization  in  using 
this  as  a  reason. 

4.  Dislike  of  school  and  teachers  might  often  be  traced  to  courses  that 
teachers  have  to  offer,  some  of  which  might  be  out  of  the  high  school 
teachers'  area  of  specialization,  or  in  an  area  where  the  student  has 
little  interest.  Lack  of  genuine  interest  on  the  part  of  some  teachers 
was  indicated. 

5.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  crucial  influences  exerted  by  the  home  is  in 
the  area  of  attitude.  The  feelings  of  the  parents  towards  school,  play 
an  important  part  in  shaping  the  attitudes  of  the  student. 

6.  Personality  problems  that  point  out  the  drop-out  as  an  isolate  or  near  - 
isolate  in  school ,  or  indications  of  unusual  traits ,  often  prevent  him 


from  getting  along  with  others  and  lead  to  eventual  withdrawal . 
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11.  CONCLUSIONS 


Continued  studies  and  statistics  could  assist  us  in  diagnosing  and 
predicting  the  type  of  individual  most  likely  to  become  a  drop-out.  In  not  all 
cases  is  it  the  less  intelligent  who  leave  school  before  graduation.  Many 
reasons  are  given  and  the  first  mentioned  is  not  always  the  most  significant. 
However,  there  appears  to  be  a  significant  relationship  between  history  of  poor 
achievement  in  school  and  dropping  out  of  school .  Discouragement  accompanies 
failure  and  leads  to  disinterest  in  school  and  eagerness  to  participate  in  the 
adult  life  outside  of  school. 

This  study  did  not  indicate  that  students  leave  school  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  grade  IX  but  rather  at  the  end  of  higher  grades .  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  trend  toward  students  leaving  at  the  grade  level  approaching 
nearer  matriculation  and  at  a  time  immediately  following  a  completed  school  year 
Good  guidance  and  personal  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year  might  tend  to  hold  the 
student  in  school  or  direct  him  into  a  more  useful  vocational  field. 

Conclusions  reached  were  that  the  Acadia  School  Division  should  give  care 
ful  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  providing  an  upper  education  of  a  type  that 
would  suit  the  non-academic  as  well  as  the  academic  type  student.  Better  and 
more  guidance  should  be  given  in  the  high  schools  based  on  students’  interests 
and  abilities.  This  would  involve  a  more  thorough  testing  program. 
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A  more  adequate  offering  in  vocational  training  should  be  offered  locally, 
or  be  provided  by  financial  assistance  so  that  the  student  might  go  elsewhere  for 
this  training.  This  is  being  considered  by  the  Acadia  School  Division  Board. 
Basically,  the  local  curriculum  has  provided  for  the  minority  academically  in¬ 
clined  student  and  expected  the  non-academic  student  to  fit  into  this  program. 

HI.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Specific  recommendations  to  the  Acadia  School  Division  are: 

1.  Since  existing  facilities  for  high  school  will  have  to  be  expanded  and  since 
one  reason  for  dropping  out  of  high  school  appears  to  be  a  lack  of 
vocational  course  offering,  build  a  centralized  high  school  in  Qyen,  the 
logical  geographic  and  population  center,  where  a  complete  high  school 
offering  in  academic  and  commercial  subjects  will  be  available.  This 
high  school  should  be  fully  equipped  and  offer  an  attraction  to  all  high 
school  students. 

2.  Plan  to  bus  students  to  this  high  school  within  a  reasonable  distance,  or 
provide  accommodation  for  those  students  outside  bussing  distance  but 
within  the  division. 

3.  Discontinue  grade  XII  in  the  other  small  high  schools  in  the  division  with 
the  object  of  students  coming  to  Oyen  to  complete  the  academic  program 
or  to  take  commercial  training.  The  same  number  of  high  school  teachers 


in  grades  X  and  XI  in  the  smaller  schools  would  then  be  able  to  offer  more 
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courses  for  an  educational  foundation  in  grades  X  and  XL  All  students 
would  be  expected  to  complete  grade  X  and  XI  as  a  sort  of  junior  diploma 
program  and  then  either  go  on  in  the  academic  field  or  branch  into  the 
vocational -technical  field  in  grade  XII  at  public  expense.  Grade  X  and 
XI  academic  education  would  provide  a  good  educational  background  for 
any  type  of  training. 

4.  Since  academic  education  is  given  locally  at  no  extra  cost  for  the  one  or 
two  years  of  grade  XII,  extend  the  same  service  to  students  going  to  other 
more  vocational  schools  giving  courses  more  suited  to  the  students’  needs. 

5.  Set  up  a  testing  and  guidance  program  in  the  high  school  that  would  diagnose 
students'  needs  and  help  to  direct  them  in  choosing  a  career.  The  use  of 
research  information  presently  available  could  give  much  assistance  and 
the  availability  of  a  widely  diversified  curriculum  or  funds  available  so 
that  students  could  get  to  such  a  program  would  help. 

General  recommendations  are: 

1 .  Provision  should  be  made  for  constant  indication  to  school  officials  of  the 
trends  in  such  problems  as  high  school  drop-out  so  that  comparisons  with 
local  situations  could  be  made. 

2.  Continued  research  should  be  supported  on  the  prediction  factors  of  drop¬ 
out  or  holding  power  of  schools . 

3.  Educate  the  adult  public  to  understand  the  role  it  can  play  in  encouraging 
students  to  continue  in  school .  This  encouragement  can  be  given  by  an 
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understanding  appretiative  approach  to  choosing  a  career  and  working 
towards  a  goal,  and  supporting  the  student's  choice  by  consistent  and 
reassuring  guidance. 

4.  Consideration  should  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  a 
junior  diploma  program  that  would  end  at  about  the  end  of  grade  XI 
that  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  channeling  students  into  a  non-academic 
program  of  education. 
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IV.  ADDENDUM 


This  investigation  and  study  associated  with  the  specific  recommen¬ 
dations  resulted  in  certain  suggestions  to  the  School  Board.  Action  has  been 
taken  or  is  under  consideration  as  follows: 


Recommendation  1.  The  fall  of  1961  saw  the  construction  of  a  new 

high  school  in  Oyen. 

Recommendation  2.  Extension  of  bussing  and  further  centralization 

at  the  high  school  level  is  under  consideration 
by  the  Board. 


Recommendation  3. 


The  Board  is  discontinuing  grade  XII  in  Acadia 
Valley  and  Empress  in  1961  -  62  as  an  experiment. 


Recommendation  4.  Discussions  between  the  Board  and  High  School 

Inspector  have  resulted  in  a  consideration  that 
financial  assistance  to  send  students  out  to 
vocational  schools  might  be  provided.  Further 
study  is  required. 
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RESULTS  OBTAINED  BY  CANDIDATES  ON  GRADE  IX  DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS 
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COLLECTION  OF  DATA  RELEVANT  TO  BACKGROUND  OF  DROP-OUTS 
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ACADIA  VALLEY  "STUDY  COMMITTEE  CHOICE"  SOCIOGRAM 
(From  Appendix  E,  2,  p.  13A) 
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FIGURE  4 

ACADIA  VALLEY  "DANCE  OR  SHOW  PARTNER"  SOCIOGRAM 
(From  Appendix  E,  3,  P.134) 
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FIGURE  6 

CEREAL  "STUDY  COMMITTEE  CHOICE"  SOCIOGRAM 
(From  Appendix  E,  2,  p.  13A) 
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FIGURE  9 

NEW  BRIGDEN  "STUDY  COMMITTEE  CHOICE"  SOCIOGRAM 
(From  Appendix  E,  2.  p.  13 A) 
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APPENDIX  A 


ACADIA  SCHOOL  DIVISION  DROP-OUT  STUDY 
INTERVIEW  QUESTIONNAIRE 


This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a  study  designed  to  obtain  information 
respecting  drop-outs  from  high  schools  in  the  Acadia  School  Division  during 
the  1960-61  (June  1  -  June  1)  school  year.  The  study  -  carried  on  by  G.  J. 
Rancier,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  connection  with  his  Master  of  Education 
program  -  has  the  support  of  the  Acadia  School  Divisional  Board,  and  is  being- 
carried  forward  with  three  main  purposes  in  mind: 

1.  To  form  a  background  for  general  improvement  of  schools  and 
instruction  in  the  Acadia  School  Division. 

2.  To  see  how  many  students  dropped  out  and  how  many  remained  in 
high  school. 

3.  To  learn  in  some  detail  the  background  of  the  drop-out  and  the  reason 
for  his/her  leaving  school. 

Some  of  the  following  information  may  be  compared  with  similar  infor¬ 
mation  on  those  students  who  did  not  drop  out  of  high  school.  These  comparisons 
along  with  the  basic  information  on  the  drop-outs  could  help  to  form  a  better 
picture  of  how  holding  power  in  our  high  schools  might  be  improved. 

DIRECTIONS 


The  following  information  should  be  filled  in  as  accurately  as  possible. 
Unless  otherwise  directed  please  place  a  check  mark  (  )  in  the  blank  which 

best  indicates  your  response  to  the  statement.  In  some  cases  answers  to 
questions  should  be  written  clearly.  Responses  will  be  kept  as  confidential  as 
possible. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  DROP-OUT 


ITEM 

1.  NAME 

2.  DATE 

(Last) 

(First) 

(Middle) 

3.  ADDRESS 

4.  PHONE  NO. 

: 


.  -  -  i 
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5.  BIRTHPLACE _ _ G.  DATE  OF  BIRTH _ 

7.  FATHER'S  RACIAL  EXTRACTION _ 8.  PRESENT  CITIZENSHIP 

9.  MOTHER'S  RACIAL  EXTRACTION 


10.  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  AT  HOME 


11.  SEX  -  Male 

Female 

12.  FATHER'S  NAME 

Living 

Yes 

No 

If  deceased,  when 

13.  Father's  Occupation 

Now 

Previously 

14.  MOTHER'S  NAME 

Living 

Yes 

No 

15.  Mother's  Occupation 

Now 

Previously 

16.  Guardian's  Name  (if  applicable) 


17.  Living  in  home  owned  by  parents 

Yes 

No 

Living  in  home  rented  by  parents 

Yes 

No 

Living  in  apartment 

Yes 

No 

18.  Do  you  have  a  separate  room? 

Yes 

No 

19.  Number  of  children  in  the  family _ 

Brothers _ Older _ Younger 

Sisters _ Older _ Younger 

20 .  Education  of  siblings  -  First  name  Max,  grade  School 


21.  Age  at  time  of  drop-out _ Years _ Months 

22.  Grade  at  time  of  drop-out _ Month  of  drop-out  _ __ 

23.  School  attending  at  time  of  drop-out  _ _ _ 


24.  Which  elementary  school  or  schools  did  you  attend? 


. 
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25.  Which  junior  high  school  or  schools  did  you  attend? 


26.  Which  senior  high  school  or  schools  have  you  attended? 


27.  Year  of  entrance  in  the  last  school__ _  Grade  entered  _ 

28.  Results  on  grade  nine  departmental  examinations  H  P  F  (Circle) 

Reading  Test  _ __  Raw  Score _ 

Literature  _ _ _ (  )  *  Language  _ (  )* 

Social  Studies_ _  (  )  *  Mathematics_ _ _ (  )* 

Science  _  (  )  * 

(Blank  -  grading.  *Bracket  -  stanine  score.) 

Mental  Ability _ 

Ability  test  total - Percentile _ 

verbal — Raw  Score_ _ 

- Stanine _ 

Quantitative — Raw  Score _ 

Stanine _ 

29.  Options  taken  in  Junior  High  School _ 


Attitude  toward  these  options _ _ 

30.  Attitude  to  subjects  in  school.  Likes _ 

_ Dislikes _ 

31.  Attitude  toward  achievement  in  grade  nine? 

Happy _ Content _ Unhappy _ 

32.  Attitude  toward  Junior  High  School  in  general. 

Liked _ _ Average _ Disliked  _ _ 

33.  Attitude  toward  Elementary  school  in  general. 

Liked _ Average _ Disliked _ 

34.  Courses  taken  in  high  school  and  marks,  (refer  to  attached  form 

EX-21-60M-1959  or  1960.) 

35.  Courses  desired  in  high  school  but  not  obtainable,  (circle  on  attached  form 

EX-21-60M-1959  or  1960.) 
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36.  Reason  for  not  obtaining  desired  courses  in  Item  35. 

_ _ _  Lack  of  offering  (no  qualified  teacher) . 

_ insufficient  plant  and  equipment 

_ _ _ _ impossible  to  timetable  (conflicts). 

dislike  teacher. 


37.  Have  you  ever  had  health  or  physical  handicaps  ? _ Yes_ _ No 

Name  of  handicap _ when _ 

Name  of  handicap _ when _ _ _ _ 

38.  Did  this  handicap  affect  your  schooling? _ Yes _ No 

How  much _ 

39.  General  physical  appearance  and  condition. 

_ robust _ average  healthy _ unhealthy 


40.  Psycho -physical:  Vision 

good 

average 

bad 

Hearing 

good 

average 

bad 

Co-ordination 

good 

average 

bad 

Speech 

good 

average 

bad 

41.  Health:  Height -weight  ratio 

good 

average 

bad 

Nutrition 

good 

average 

bad 

Teeth 

good 

average 

bad 

42.  Have  you  ever  repeated  a  school  subject  or  grade? 
If  so,  state  which  subject  or  grade _ 


43.  If  you  failed  the  subject  in  high  school,  what  would  you  give  as  your  reason 
for  failing? 


lack  of  interest 
lack  of  concerted  effort 
poor  teacher, 
poor  facilities 


44.  How  many  hours  per  day  on  the  average  did  you  study  outside  of  class  (grade  9 

-  12)  ? _ hrs. 

45.  Did  you  take  any  special  studies  outside  of  school  such  as  music? _ Yes 

_ _No. 

If  so,  what  were  these  subjects  and  how  many  hours  per  week  were  devoted  to 
them  in  the  upper  grades  ? _ 


.  - .  , .  ..  ,  ;  . 
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40.  Did  you  continue  these  activities  after  dropping  out  of  school?  _ _ Yes 

No. 


47.  Which  sports  did  you  engage  in  during  Junior  and  Senior  High  School? 


48.  Extent  of  participation  during  the  last  year  of  high  school. 

_ high _ medium _ low 

49.  Did  you  continue  to  participate  in  these  sports  after  discontinuing  formal 

school  ? _ Yes _  No 

50.  Estimate  the  number  of  hours  you  spent  in  recreation  outside  of  school  each 

day . _ hrs . 

51.  Compare  present  time  spent  in  recreation  with  that  of  school  days. 

_ more _ less 

52.  To  what  school  clubs  did  you  belong? _ 

53.  Extent  of  participation. _ active _ moderate _ inactive 

54.  Office  held  in  clubs. _ _ 

55.  After  school  and  Saturday  employment. 

Nature  of  work _ 

Estimate  number  of  hours  per  week _  hrs . 

56.  What  summer  work  did  you  have  prior  to  drop-out? 

1960 _ _ 

1959 _ _ 

1958 _ _ _ 

1957 _ 

57.  Occupational  plans  when  in  elementary  school_ _ _ 

58.  Occupational  plans  when  in  junior  high  school _ 

59 .  Occupational  plans  when  in  high  school _ 

60.  Do  you  enjoy  reading? _ Yes_ _ No 

61.  What  type  of  reading  do  you  enjoy  most? _ 

62.  What  magazines  do  you  read?__ _ _ 

63.  Motion  picture  interest _ high  medium  low 

64.  What  type  of  motion  picture  are  you  interested  in? _ _ 

65 .  Radio  -  television  interest _ high _ medium  low 


. 
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66 .  Extent  of  travelling _ local _ provincial _ 

dominion _ _ abroad. 

G7.  Responsibilities  and  duties  at  home  when  attending  school _ 

Responsibilities  and  duties  at  home  after  drop-out _ 

G8.  Church  activities.  Name  them _ 

Religion _ 

Extent  of  participation _ high _ medium _ low 

G9.  What  special  interests  and  hobbies  did  you  engage  in  when  you  went  to  school  ? 


70 .  Have  these  changed  since  you  left  school  ? _ yes _ no 

71.  How  far  did  you  live  from  elementary  school? _ miles 

Means  of  transportation  to  school_ _ 

72.  How  far  did  you  live  from  junior  high  school? _ _ miles 

Means  of  transportation  to  school _ _ 

73.  How  far  did  you  live  from  senior  high  school? _ miles 

Means  of  transportation  to  school _ 

74.  Did  you  attend  school  regularly  throughout  the  grades? _ 

75.  If  not,  what  was  the  common  reason  for  absenteeism? _ Sickness 


_ dismissed  or  expelled _ work _ indifference  to  school 

76.  Did  you  move  or  transfer  from  school  to  school  and  especially  from  city  to 
city,  country  to  city  or  city  to  country  throughout  your  schooling? 


Yes 

No. 

Grade 

from 

to 

Grade 

from 

to 

Grade 

from 

to 

77.  What  was  the  quality  of  the  schools  attended? 

good 

average 

poor 

78.  What  was  the  quality  of  instruction? 

good 

average 

poor 

79.  What  was  the  administration  like? 

good 

average 

poor 

80.  Attitude  to  classmates 

good 

average 

poor 

81.  Attitude  to  teachers 

good 

average 

poor 

82.  Attitude  to  school 

good 

average 

poor 

. 
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83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 


91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 


Attitude  to  subjects  good 

average 

poor 

Attitude  to  parents  good 

average 

poor 

Frequency  of  individual  counselling  in  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

0  per  year  1  per  year  2  per  year 

3  per  year . 

Did  you  have  a  sense  of  failure  in  school  ? 

yes 

unsure 

no 

Did  you  have  a  feeling  of  belonging  in  school  ? 

yes 

unsure 

no 

Did  you  enjoy  studying  during  later  school  years  ? 

yes 

no 

If  not,  what  did  you  find  more  interesting? 

Did  you  want  to  go  to  a  different  junior  or  senior  high  school  ? 

_ Yes _ No . 

Where_ _ 

Why _ 

Did  you  find  schooling  too  expensive  ? _ yes_ _ no 

Were  you  able  to  participate  in  nearly  all  the  school  and  out-of-school  activities 
that  you  wished  ? _ yes _ no 

If  not  (92),  why  not? _ 

Did  you  have  friends  of  the  opposite  sex  during  your  later  school  life  ? 


yes  no 

Were  these  friends  in  school  ? 

_ yes 

no 

Were  these  friends  out  of  school  ? 

yes 

no 

How  many  of  these  friendships  did  you  have  ? 

many 

average 

few 

97.  Extent  of  friendships _ 

98.  In  analyzing  all  of  the  above  information  what  would  you  say  was  your  reason 

for  dropping  out  of  school  ? _ 

Could  this  have  been  prevented? _ How?_ _ _ 

99.  Do  you  ever  plan  on  going  back  to  school  ? _ yes _ no 

100.  If  so,  for  what  purpose? _ 

101.  Presently,  what  are  your  plans  for  the  future? _ 


General  Comments- 


"  _ 
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APPENDIX  B 


ACADIA  SCHOOL  DIVISION  DROP-OUT  STUDY 


INTERVIEW  WITH  PARENT,  PARENTS  OR  GUARDIAN  OF  DROP-OUT 

This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a  study  designed  to  obtain  information 
respecting  drop-outs  from  high  schools  in  the  Acadia  School  Division  during 
the  1960-61  (June  1-June  1)  school  year.  The  study  -  carried  on  by  G.  J. 
Rancier,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  connection  with  his  Master  of  Education 
program  -  has  the  support  of  the  Acadia  School  Division  Board,  and  is  being 
carried  forward  with  three  main  purposes  in  mind: 

1.  To  form  a  background  for  general  improvement  of  schools  and 
instruction  in  the  Acadia  School  Division. 

2.  To  see  how  many  students  dropped  out  and  how  many  remained 
in  high  school . 

3.  To  learn  in  some  detail  the  background  of  the  drop-out  and  the 
reason  for  his/her  leaving  school . 

Some  of  the  following  information  may  be  compared  with  similar 
information  on  those  students  who  did  not  drop  out  of  high  school.  These  com¬ 
parisons  along  with  the  basic  information  on  the  drop-outs  could  help  to  form 
a  better  picture  of  how  holding  power  in  our  high  schools  might  be  improved. 

DIRECTIONS 


The  following  information  should  be  filled  in  as  accurately  as  possible. 
Unless  otherwise  directed  please  place  a  check  mark  (  )  in  the  blank  which  best 
indicates  your  response  to  the  statement.  In  some  cases  answers  to  questions 
should  be  written  clearly.  Responses  will  be  kept  as  confidential  as  possible. 

ITEM 

102.  Father’s  name _ Age_ _ 

103.  Father’s  occupation  now _ 

104.  Previous  occupations _ 

105.  Preference  in  occupation _ _ _ 

106.  Mother's  name _ Age _ 
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107.  Mother’s  occupation  now _  _ 

108.  Mother’s  occupation  before  marriage 


109.  Preference  in  occupation 


110. 

Both  parents  working 

_ yes 

no . 

111. 

Is  it  necessary  that  both  parents 
yes 

engage  in  some 

no . 

sort  of  money-making? 

112. 

Approximate  yearly  earning  of  father  $ 

113. 

Approximate  yearly  earning  of  mother  $ 

114. 

Home  stability  good 

fair 

poor 

115. 

Father’s  attitude  to  his  work 

good 

fair 

jpoor 

Comments 

116. 

Mother's  attitude  to  her  work 

good 

fair 

poor 

Comments 

117. 

Size  of  family 

boys 

girls 

118. 

Age  difference  between  drop-out  and  nearest  sibling 

years  (sibling  older) 

years  (sibling  younger) 

119. 

Education  of  father 

years 

Education  of  mother 

years 

Education  of  siblings ,  Name 

age 

Education 

years 

Name 

age 

Education 

years 

Name 

age 

Education 

years 

Name 

age 

Education 

years 

120. 

Father’s  attitude  to  education 

good 

fair 

poor 

Comments 

121. 

Mother's  attitude  to  education 

good 

fair 

poor 

Comments 

122. 

Siblings  general  attitude  to  education  good 

fair 

poor 

123. 

Study  atmosphere  in  the  home 

good 

fair 

poor 

124. 

Recognition  of  homework 

good 

fair 

poor 

125. 

Father's  attitude  to  the  school 

good 

fair 

poor 

Comments 


. 


I 
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126.  Mother's  attitude  to  the  school _ good  fair _ poor 


Comments 


127.  Father's  attitude  to  teachers  at  time  of  drop-out 
poor. 

Comments 

_ good 

fair 

12S.  Mother's  attitude  to  teachers  at  time  of  drop-out 

good 

fair 

poor. 

Comments 

129.  What  was  the  size  of  the  student  financial  need  in  school  before  drop-out? 
$ _ weekly 


130 .  Was  this  a  financial  burden  ? _ yes _ no 

131.  Was  the  student  able  to  attend  extra-curricular  school  functions  regularly? 


_ yes 

no 

If  not,  what  was  the 

reason? 

lack  of  funds 

no  desire 

no  transportation 

work 

Cultural  resources  at  the  home 

good  fair 

poor 

Musical  instruments 

yes  no 

type 

Radio 

_ yes 

no 

T.  V. 

yes 

no 

Library 

adequate 

average 

inadequate 

Comments 

Art 

good 

average 

poor 

Cleanliness 

good 

average 

poor 

Language 

good 

average 

poor 

Interest  in  arts 

good 

average 

poor 

134.  Relationship  between  mother  and  father _ good_ _ fair _ poor 

135.  Parent  affection  for  children _ over-protect  normal 

indifferent 


136.  Attitude  of  parents  to  society 

good 

fair 

poor 

137 .  Estimated  present  social  status 

high 

medium 

low 

138.  Has  this  socio-economic  status  always  been  similar  to  what  it  is 

now  ? 

When  drop-out  was  born 

high 

medium 

low 

When  drop-out  entered  school 

high 

medium 

low 

When  drop-out  ent.  Jr.  High 

high 

medium 

low 

When  drop-out  ent.  Sr.  High 

high 

medium 

low 

_ _ 
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139.  Was  the  father  away  from  home  much  during  the  child's  influential 
years  ? 

Comments _ 

140.  If  foreign,  have  the  parents  adjusted  to  Canadian  standards? 

_  not  applicable _ good _ fair  poo  r 

141.  Has  the  drop-out  been  easy  to  discipline  and  control  at  home  during  his 

school  years  ? _ hard _ average _ easy. 

Pre-school  years  ? _ hard _ average _ easy. 

142.  If  general  control  of  children  is  poor,  which  of  the  following  is  most 
applicable: 

1. _ _ Well-to-do  family  who  should  be  able  to  control  its  children 

but  will  not. 

2.  _ Incompetent  father/mother  or  both. 

3.  _ Dependent  or  semi -dependent,  where  the  mother  has  to  work, 

and  children  get  out  of  control . 

143.  Religion  of  parents .  _ Protestant 

_ Catholic 

_ no  religion 

_ mixed  marriage 

144.  Church  attendance _ regular _ poor 

145.  Attitude  to  religion _ 

146.  Church  attendance  of  drop-out _ regular _ periodic 

147.  Did  this  former  pupil  play  normally  with  boys  and  girls  his  own  age? 


148.  If  not,  what  was  the  reason? _ no  time  because  of  work. 

_ Disliked  other  children _ little  opportunity 

isolated _ physical  impairment 

149.  Gang  affiliations 
_ wholesome 

otherwise 


150. 

Position  in  peer  group 

leader 

follower 

151. 

Sex  history 

normal 

abnormal 

152. 

Court  record 

actual 

implied 

none 
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152».  Has  this  former  pupil  ever  engaged  in  expeditions  away  from  home  without 
parental  permission  ? _ yes _ _ no 

154.  If  so,  what  were  the  circumstances? _ 

155.  What  were  your  desires  for  this  son/daughter  before  he/she  dropped  out  of 

school ? _ 

156.  What  do  you  feel  was  the  true  reason  for  drop-out  from  school  ? 

Motlie  r _ _ 

Fa  the  r _ 

157.  Do  you  feel  that  this  could  have  been  prevented? _ Yes _ no 

How  ? _ 

158.  Do  you  feel  that  this  drop-out  will  take  over  your  farm  or  business  ? 

_ yes _ no_ _ perhaps 


General  Comments- 
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APPENDIX  C 


ACADIA  SCHOOL  DIVISION  DROP-OUT  STUDY 
INTERVIEW  QUESTIONNAIRE 


This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a  study  designed  to  obtain  information 
respecting  drop-outs  from  high  schools  in  the  Acadia  School  Division  during 
the  1960-61  (June  1  -  June  1)  school  year.  The  study  carried  on  by  G.  J. 
Rancier,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  connection  with  his  Master  of  Education 
program  -  has  the  support  of  the  Acadia  School  Divisional  Board,  and  is  being 
carried  forward  with  three  main  purposes  in  mind: 


1.  To  form  a  background  for  general  improvement  of  schools  and 
instruction  in  the  Acadia  School  Division. 

2.  To  see  how  many  students  dropped  out  and  how  many  remained  in 
high  school. 

3.  To  learn  in  some  detail  the  background  of  the  drop-out  and  the 
reason  for  his/her  leaving  school. 


Some  of  the  following  information  may  be  compared  with  similar 
information  on  those  students  who  did  not  drop  out  of  high  school.  These 
comparisons  along  with  the  basic  information  on  the  drop-outs  could  help 
to  form  a  better  picture  of  how  holding  power  in  our  high  schools  might  be 
improved. 


DIRECTIONS 

The  following  information  should  be  filled  in  as  accurately  as  possible. 
Unless  otherwise  directed  please  place  a  check  mark  (  )  in  the  blank  which 

best  indicates  your  response  to  the  statement.  In  some  cases  answers  to 
questions  should  be  written  clearly.  Responses  will  be  kept  as  confidential  as 
possible. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  PRINCIPAL  OR  TEACHER 

ITEM 

159.  NAME  OF  DROP-OUT_ _ 

DATE  OF  DROP-OUT 


160. 
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161. 

162. 

163. 

164. 

165. 

166. 

167. 

168. 

169. 

170. 

171. 


172. 

173. 

174. 


INTERVIEW  WITH _ 

POSITION  NOW _ 

POSITION  AT  TIME  OF  DROP-OUT _ . 

Over  how  many  years  did  you  know  the  drop-out_ _ years 

COURSES  TAUGHT  BY  ABOVE  TAKEN  BY  DROP-OUT _ 

EXTRA  CURRICULAR  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  DROP-OUT__ _ much _ 

average _ little 

Through  what  means  (No.  166) _  sports _ school  parties 

_ student  government. 

Name  of  school  at  time  of  drop-out _ _ 

Name  of  public  schools  attended_ _ 

Information  from  cumulative  record.  Attached. 

Size  and  location  of  schools  attended- 

School  Size  (no.  of  teachers)  Location 

Primary  _ _  _ 

Intermediate  _  _  _ 

Jr.  High  _  _  _ 

Sr.  High  _  _  _ 

Age  of  last  school  attended 

_ Since  1950 _ 1930-50 _ before  1930 

Condition  of  last  school  attended  _ good _ average _ bad 

Facilities  available  at  last  school  attended. 


single  grade  room 
shop  &  home  economics 
typing 

good  playground 
showers 

audio-visual  equipment 


multi-grade  room 
_gymnasium 
library 
wash  rooms 
sports  equipment 


.  , 
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175 .  Curriculum  offered _ academic^ _ general  vocational 

176.  Did  this  student  receive  counselling  service  ?  _ yes _ _ no 

177.  Personal  counselling.  By  whom? _ extent _ 

17S.  Reaction  of  this  drop-out  to  counselling _ keen_ _ 

indifferent _ resentful . 

179.  Was  this  last  school  able  to  offer  the  courses  desired  by  this  drop-out? 

Comments _ _ 

If  not,  why  not? _ _ _ 

ISO.  What  does  this  school  offer  in  the  form  of  sports,  noon-hour  activities, 

dances  etc  ? _ _ 

Intr  a  -c  ur  r  i  c  ul  a  r__ _ 

Extra-curricular _ _ 

181.  Did  this  student  take  advantage  of  these  offerings?  _ _ frequently 

_ _ average  _ little. 

182.  Was  the  school  plant  frequently  available  for  student  use  in  supervised 

activities  ?__ _ yes _ no . 

183.  Teachers  of  student  at  time  of  drop-out 


(a) 

Grade 

Teacher 

Teacher's  training 

Attitude  to  drop-out 

could  benefit  by  further  schooling 

not  sure 

could  benefit  by  drop-out. 

(b) 

Grade 

Teacher 

Teacher’s  training 

Attitude  to  drop-out 

could  benefit  by  further  schooling 

not  sure 

could  benefit  by  drop-out. 

(c) 

Grade 

Teacher 

Teacher’s  training 

Attitude  to  drop-out _ could  benefit  by  further  schooling 

_ not  sure 

_ could  benefit  by  drop-out. 
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Was 

;  the  drop-out  ; 

i  disciplinary  problem? 

(a) 

_ yes 

no 

partially . 

(b) 

_ yes 

no 

partially. 

(c) 

_ yes 

no 

_ partially. 

185.  Reason  for  drop-out.  Teacher  (a) _ 

Teacher  (b) _ 

Teacher  (c) _ 

Principal  _ 

186.  Promotion  policy  in  last  school _ severe__ _ average _ lenient. 

187.  Homework  expectations. 

Public  school _ _ 

Jr .  High  - _ 

Sr .  High _ _ 

188 .  Hidden  school  costs  to  students,  (student  union  fees,  club  fees,  book  fees, 

sport  costs,  equipment  requirements,  parties  and  dances,  clothes,  dating, 
lunches  etc.) _ high  _ average _ low 


189. 

Unusual  school  policies  or  procedures  that  would  affect  drop-out. 

190. 

Bussing  distance  of  drop-out 

long  average 

short 

191. 

Record  of  attendance  in  latter  years 

good  average 

bad 

192. 

Location  of  school 

in  home  community 

within  social  area 

outside  community  and  social 

area 

193.  General  attitude  and  co-operation  between  the  community  and  the  school. 
_ good _ average _ poor 


194.  General  attitude  of  parents  of  drop-out  toward  the  school. 

_  good  _ _average _ poor 

195.  General  attitude  of  drop-out  toward  the  school. 

_ good _  average  _ poor 

196.  If  this  drop-out  continued  in  school,  where  would  he/she  place  in  scholastic 

achievement  in  the  next  year  ? _ top _ _ middle _ bottom . 
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197.  General  popularity  in  school _ _ _ popular_ _ _ average 

_ _ unpopular . 


198.  In  your  opinion,  would  this  drop-out  have  benefited  from  further  education? 

_ yes _ _ _ no _ _ perhaps . 

199.  How  could  the  educational  system  provide  something  for  these  drop-outs? 


200.  The  file  on  this  student  should  have  a  record  of  attendance,  cumulative 

record  card,  teacher  comments  and  test  results,  sociometric  data,  Kuder 
preference  records,  mental  ability  and  reading  test  results  as  well  as  the 
grade  IX  departmental  examinations  results  and  results  of  any  other  testing 
programs  carried  on  in  schools  in  which  the  drop-out  has  attended. 


General  Comments- 
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APPENDIX  D 


Acadia  School  Division  #8  -  Casting  Characters 

This  is  an  exercise  to  see  how  well  you  can  judge  the  behavior 

of  your  classmates.  FIRST  and  LAST  NAMES  PLEASE. 

Instructions :  Write  the  name  of  the  member  of  your  high  school 
classes  (grades  10-12)  before  the  description  which  it  fits. 

Grade  9  students  should  use  names  of  students  from  the  grade 
9  class.  If  a  description  does  not  match  anyone  from  your 
classes,  it  may  be  left  blank.  Some  may  have  more  than  one 
name  and  you  may  include  your  own  name,  if  you  wish. 

Who" 

_ 1.  This  person  seems  unhappy.  This  person  doesn't  smile  much 

and  doesn't  seem  to  have  fun. 

2.  This  person  is  good  looking.  Others  would  think  this  person 
is  good  looking  too . 

_ 3.  This  person  is  untidy  -  clothes  aren't  neat,  hair  often  messed 

up  and  frequently  face  and  hands  are  dirty. 

_ 4.  This  person  likes  to  tell  others  what  to  do  and  often  becomes 

annoyed  if  people  don't  do  it.  Generally  bossy. 

_ 5.  This  person  likes  to  bully  and  pick  on  others.  This  person 

likes  to  tease  and  say  mean  things  about  others. 

_ 6.  This  person  is  strong  and  athletic.  This  person  can  actively 

participate  in  many  sports. 

7 .  This  person  is  very  friendly.  Everyone  likes  this  person  and 
he  or  she  is  easy  to  get  along  with . 

_ 8.  This  person  is  very  moody.  Sulks  a  great  deal. 

_ 9 .  This  person  is  good  humored,  makes  others  happy,  jokes  and 

smiles  frequently. 
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10.  This  person  is  touchy,  doesn't  like  to  be  corrected,  and 
when  corrected  becomes  angry. 

11.  This  person  is  glad  to  help  others.  This  person  will  willingly 
lend  equipment  and  is  generally  helpful . 

12.  This  person  often  bothers  and  pesters  others  by  moving  about 
the  room,  sharpening  pencils,  and  poking  people . 

13.  This  person  is  shy,  does  not  easily  make  friends,  prefers  to 
work  alone,  and  usually  speaks  in  a  quiet  voice. 

14.  This  person  isn't  afraid.  This  person  doesn’t  fear  doing  things 
others  might  fear  doing. 

15.  This  person  is  a  follower  who  does  what  other  people  say.  This 
person  doesn't  think  up  things  to  do. 

16.  This  person  gets  along  particularly  well  with  the  opposite  sex. 
Also  is  popular  with  own  sex. 

17.  This  person  is  most  likely  to  succeed.  This  person  is  steady 
and  ambitious. 

18.  This  person  is  a  leader.  This  person  has  the  ability  to  organize 
a  group  and  get  the  most  out  of  it. 

Your  name 


Grade 


School 


ALL  ANSWERS  GIVEN  ABOVE  ARE  CONFIDENTIAL 
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APPENDIX  E 

SOCIOMETRIC  DATA 
Acadia  School  Division  #8  -  Grades  9-12 


Sociograms  are  designed  to  help  the  teacher  organize  classes  for  group  work. 
They  help  the  teacher  understand  the  students  better  so  that  activities  can  be 
planned  in  which  the  students  may  work  with  their  friends.  ALL  ANSWERS 
ARE  CONFIDENTIAL. 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  as  accurately  as  possible  giving  FIRST 
AND  LAST  NAMES. 

Your  name  - 


1.  Write  the  names  of  the  three  students  (boys  or  girls)  in  your  classes 
(grades  10-12)  who  you  think  are  your  best  friends .  Grade  9  students 
should  make  their  selections  from  within  the  grade  9  class . 

Best  friend  -  _ 

Second  best  -  _ _ _ 

Third  best  - 


2.  Name  the  two  students  in  your  high  school  classes  (grades  10-12)  with 
whom  you  would  most  like  to  work  on  a  committee.  Grade  9  choices 
from  grade  9  class. 

First  choice  - _ _ 

Second  choice  - 


3.  Name  the  two  students  in  your  school  (grades  9-12)  with  whom  you  would 
most  like  to  go  to  a  show  or  dance. 

First  choice  - _ 

Second  choice  - 


NOTE  -  Names  may  be  used  more  than  once. 

Teacher  (home  room)  -  _ 

Principal  -  _ _ _ _ 

School  - 
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